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NEEDS ASSESSMENT" ^ * f 



. 1. Moist educational syst;ems are, consist en tf^lti^fl ef f ective^-in axihieving 



school^ district goats. Preparation, is offered for college bound students* 

• k 

Vocafcic 



onal, trade, and business courses are offered ^for those who will 
innneSlately join work fordes. Classes are provided to^ help physically 
andjmdntally handicapped students participa^te in and contribute to sdcifety. 
Schools also provide a background oi^ leisure time activj^ties and aesthetic 

- ! 1 J ' : ' I- ' ■ ^ • • 

experiences. *xet with all the wide and varied curric'ular .and extra 

J i ^ *. • ■ • 

'J , » - / # ^ 

curricular programs-, all is no well. There are a significant number, of 

1 1 • " ' • ) . ' ^ ' ' 

Students in all schoofs who^e edjjcatibnal 'and social needs are not being 

: I !• , . / . ... 

met;. Concern ^or these studies has spui;red-many school" and qofnmunity 
people' to action. A needs assessment is an effective first step to the 

" : ' ^ ■ . ' . ■ . TL ■ ■ 

identification of uqmet needs. It can facilitate apptopriat\action*by: 



. / 
• / 




1, defining the problem ; * . < 

2, ^'gathering data dn exten^ of need • ^ ' 

3» gathering data oa* othe^ agencies involved in- serving youth 

* * » * * * • * • * /' ' 

. 4. pr^bviding a sound basis for action. ' ^ / 

The first step in^ a needs assessment i%' tp organize all conb'erned 
parties into g: representative task force. This*task force, consisting 

; ; ■ " / ■ ■ ^ 

of sttjiexits, teachers, counselors, administrators, community leaders, 
parents and la\^ enforcement personnel, coordinates the ^job of gathering 
• and evaluating data to define thfe area and vexteot of /youth needs. They 
, tl^en^ formulate action oriented goals and objective^ based on their 
evaluation. - / 
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Some problems the ^ask force might examine are: ^ 

1. Increase in delinquent bjshavior indicated' by pplice and 
dourt jrecords- ' ' • ^ . 

2. Increase, in the number of students on probation, 

3. Increase in the frequency of '^negative school behaviors such ao: 

^ . smoking • - academic under achievement . - 

ttuancy fighting 
tardiness' * . chemical, ajjuse 

* absenteeism ' vandalism 



4. Increas'e in school su-6pensions and dropout rate. • ^ 

5. Increase in community problems such as runaways, chemical 5 

dependency, 'shoplifting. 

/ • » 

6. Diminishing student s6lf -appraisal in such areas as self -concept, 
social development, self-responsibility. ^ 



r 



Once the nature and e':xitent of the need is defined, * goals and objectives 
must te^ formulated. Goals and objectives will differ , "depending upon 



specific needs. -A Management by Objectives system is helpful to implement 

. L . ^ ' 

* - * \ * . . - 

* ' objectives in* a consisteril: and effective mannef. For further details, 

• . ' - U ^ ^ / 

refer tfo .the strategy material on Management by Objectives System. / 

* To clearly identify the proce*ss of a needs .asseasment, an example 
of tqis process done by the'Roseville ► Task Force follows: t 

The Task Force conducted a thorough nefed^' assessment.. The findl^ngs in 

* .* * 

regard to the status of the sc^iools and cofemufiity precipitated project 

objectives and action programs. Assessment activities included studying 
, questionnaire responses and generating conclusions, "searching out records 

L ■ . S' •" . 

and enumerating the incidence -^f problems and interviewing people and* 
\ , > collating trieir opinions. The resul):s of this effort were categorized 
^ under three general headings: 1) * Identified Problems and Conc^erns, 

2) Characteristics of Students Whose Needs Were Unmet by Existing School 
Programs and 3) Institutional Barriers to Positive Youth Development and 
'0 Proposed Intervention Strategies. 
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School Vanddlism costs indreased as follows,: 

School Year, ' Replacement Costs 



1966-19'67 
L967-1968 

1968- 1969 

1969- 1970 

\ 



$1,300,37 . . 
•.i^, 869,04 " 
* 4,790,00 
6,422.28 



Schdol records revealed increased 'frequency of the following 
overt behaviors: 



Smoking 

Tardiness' 

Dropouts 

Suspension^ 

Insubordination 

Profane Language 

Theft 

Vandalism 

Lying ' * j 



Truancy. • ^ 

Academic Under achievement 
Student Demonstrations • 
Student Walk-outs 
Underground Newspapers 
Fighting^ 
Drug Use 
* Cheating 
Runaways 



^Surveys of Secondary school principals, counselors and psychologists 
sought professional opinions regarding the^most critical student ' 
behavioral problems and yielded the follo^^ing clusters of concerns: 



Principals i 



.Drugs, liquor, theft, vandalism, harassment,' 
in-school dropouts, and teacher /pupil relations. 



In-school dropouts, teacher/stucient relations, 
parent./child aonflict, drugs," studentfe nbt achiev- 
^ing to^heacher's'^'€,andards, and the need for 
J individualized instruction and/or attention. 



Counselors:^ 



Psychologists: The school 4istrict*s psyc^S^ogists view the prgblems 
encountered by students as falling- .into tv/o roajor 
categories: a) those students who have specxal 
'learning d|:sabf lities , and b) those students who ^ 
have social-eitiotional problems^ In this -latter 
catego3:y, our most pressing problems include \ 
A ^ runawlays, drug users/ school phobias, and vandals',; 



The' stud'ent newspapers of Roseville's two senior .high "schools were 
used ^ to survey, and ,a sample of opinions expressed are as follows: 



General * 

Pressure to' conform 
Lack of communication 
Student rights 
Facul,ty/student relations 



Poricles and Procedures 
Pass system - 
Athletic code 
Locked si:hool doors 
Locker checks • 
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'General ' 

Student anonyroiiTy 
* The sysj:enr^ • 
* * Value's" 

^>^l5ehumani2ation of stud-ents,. 
and faculty 



Instruction and Grading ^ 
Grading and evgiua^tion 

_,„]lealjth_cjaxi^^ 

Senior Social S.tudies 

Curriculum 
Relevancy of curriculum. 
Class- size 
Rigidity of system 
Lac*^' of voice in making 
\ ^ curricular* decisions 
^eacher accountability 
L^ck of alternative 

learning modes 
Sparsity of offerings 
Censorship 



Facilities • . ' ^ 

" Student lounge ' * > 

Cafeteria and lunch program 
Audio visual equipment 
Physical atmosphere 
Lights for football field 
School bells 
School clogks ^ 



Policies atid Prxpfcedures ^ 
Attendance procedures 
Required lyceums' 
Cens<i^rship 

Lavatory and packing lot monitors 
Dress ^code 

Mandatoicy attendance 
. Mini'c^ourse guidelines . / ' 

^ Lack of student involvemedt in 
d e cis ioa-.mak £ng ^ 

Student Responsibility 

Lit:fcer?.ng * . 

■■^jcMoJlUR^rit ' 



Smoking 

False if ire alarms 
'^Vandalism 

Conflict between student cliques 

Student apathy 
, 18-year-old vote^ 

Student Council 

Fear of managing free time 



Soc7 al . Awar'eness 
V Pollution , 

^Drugs ^ ^ 

Abort-xon 
• Race {)roblems 
^'Religion ^ 

Poverltjr. 

Draft System 



5# Area Juvenile Officers reported a dramatic increase/ in the number 

of juvenile offenses and identified high incidence offenses as ^ 
follows: 

Number of Juvenile Offenses 
Year ^ Offenses Reported 



1969 
1970 
1971 



360 
568 
712 



High\ Incidence Offenses 



, Drug Abuse 

^ Runaways 
Vandalism 
Shoplifting 



Liquor Law Violations 

Trespassing 

Theft 

Assault 
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6. The Ramsey County Probation Department reported a perennial increase 
in the ^number of school district*, students on .probation as follows: 



Year 

• 1963 
1970 
1971 



Number 

76 

84 

'.100. 



' The Ramsey County Juvenile Court referred' f if ty-five'l^oseyil^e 
secondary school students to the Woodview Detention artd Did'gnostife 
Center in 1970 and cited the following characteristics common to 

. Roseville referrals: * * - v 



Lack of ^^otivation 

Lack of Confidence - low self-esteem 
Ttemendous** Reading Problems 



Characteristics of Students Whose\N'eeds Were Unmet by 
Existing School Programs . . 

The school staffs were surveyed regarding students ^ose needs were . 

not being met by existing programs* The data collected revealed unique . 

clusters of student .traits-/ Examples of the two prominent clusters are: 

^ ^ ^ CLUSTER A . - " ' - 



\i, Sensitive 
2»^. Depressed 
3. Dependent 
4»' Anxious * 
5» -Confused 

6. "Freak". Labe 

7. Delinquent Ajtts related to 

<Jrug3 and runaways 

8. Members of middle and upper 

middle clafes * 
9* Above average intellectual 
ability^ 



. 10» Has narrow range of interest 

and go^als 
7 11# Typically ^other-centered 
I 12. Rejects role options that are 
available 

V 13 • Demonstrates passive resistanc^ 
* to .authority 
14#, Has high risk of in-school . 
dropout 

15. Commits delinquent acts but 
is not so labeled 



CLUSTER B 



ERiC 



1. Hostile 

2. * Aggressive 
3; Independent 

4» Action Oriented 

5. "Greaser" Label 

6. Commits Crimes against 

persons or property 
^1. Member^f lower sod if^X- 

8* Averag^'^intellectual ^ 
ability 



J 
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9. Has difficulty establishing 
and fulfilling goals 

10. * Is Self -center e;.d 

11. Has few personally satisfying 

role options- 

12. Expresses hostility in 

aggressive manner 
13^. Has high risk of school 
push or dropout 

14. ^ Often is an adjudicated delinquent ^ 

15. Has high rate' of suspension 



J INSTITUTIONAL BAI^RIERS TO POSITIVE YOUTH DEVELOPMENT 
'* -.^ AND PROPOSED INTERVENTION STRATEGIES- 



BARRIERS 

. 1 _ 


, V INTERVENTION STRATEGIES ' 

< 1^' ■ . 1 ■■ ' 


t. .The institution is too' large and 

tends to indpce feelings of^ anonymity » 
* and alienation among students and^ 
faculty,' . * A * ^ 


• 

a. The "mini" school design--predominant 
or total academic program with formal, 
sbqialization component .for peet 
groups sharing common characteristics.* 


The-instructitjn: ±s typlrajtly dlirected 
to. groups of students without con- 
^ sideration for individual differences . 
(maturation,, previous learnings, 
interest, etc;.)* ^ ^ ^ * 

* » 

« 

• 1 


a. XMiv^idcral'i^^^d* iTtsxructt^oTT bffsied 

. the assessment of individual needs 
(4iagnosis), the prescription of 
, individualized learning programs 
4^'\ (the bbjectification and quantifi- 
cation .of the' learning process), and 
th€t continuous evaluation o£^ indivi- 
dual progress (xeassessmqnt)^ 

Personalized instruction that respects 
student input at (&ach stage of the 
individualized instruction process ^ 


3. The i-t?stitution of ten'* fosters Ch\ ^ 
negative labeling and negative 
expectations of underachieving and * * 
behavior problem students. 

♦ 

• ^ 


a. The student should no longer label 
^ hims^elf negatively if he i& provided 
* with stiQcessful academic experiences^ 
is provided with* opportunities to 
.experience meaningful social roles and 
^ is*'provided with immediate positive 
feedback by"^p*eer^>4nd adults for 
responsible behaviors. 


A. The institution does not visibly^, 
sanctipnjsaring behaviors, which 
produces a climate \jithin which ' 
negative behav.iors .occur and are 
reinforced. 


■ ' 1-" * 

a. Group process employed. to' iinprove * 
interpersonal p^er relation$n£^s, * 
to teach caring beKaviors and. to 
. build a positive culture (Famt>J.y* 
Groups), 


5. The institution consciously and un- 
consciously rejects nonconforming 
' students,^ fost^ing feelings of 
•isolation, normlessness and powfer- ^ 
«lessness among these students. It 
also tends to foster;ff ^igid pupil- 
• teacher status hierarchy wtiere the 
flow of •powei;' and communication is 
unilateral, and downward. I-t does .not 
, facilitate the meaningful involvement 
*of students in decisions* that affect 


a. Student involvement with teachers and 
- administrators in the decision-makipg^ 

processes that shape programs, e.g.', 
^ student leadership boards, participa- 
tion oh Task Force, program probVems 
brought to family Groups for solutlfon, 
, discipiline* and performance pcoblems^ 
. handled internally by '^Family' Groups • 



BARRIERS 



6« The institution does not provide aLI 
students witl:i socially meaningtul/ 
^and^personally gratifying roles/ ' 



7. The institution does not provide 
relevant education for "disaffected" 
youth. It tends to emphasize 
academic excellence rather ^than the 
deyelopmer\t of the total child 
while the broad range of skills and 
abilities recognized and rewarded 
in tha, larger community .are not 
duplicated in the school setting. 



8. The institution responds more 

readily td negative behdviors, thus 
actually reinforcing the unacceptable 
acts^of those students who learn 
tha.t only \iegative behaviors get 
attention. Policies 'and practices 
* are often fixed standards or Student 
conformity rather -than flexible 
guidelines for the^ development of 
responsible behavior. 



9. The institution does not adequately 
develop human relations skills and 
interpersonal communication skills. 



7^ 



•INTERVENTICM STRATEGIES 



a. Provision for a variety ^of significant 
ai\d rewarding sdcial r^les, e.g., 
tutoring, junior volunteer probation , 
officers*, membership .on Task Force and 
program advisory committees, decision- 
making roles in programs, public rela- 
tions responsibilities and community 
steryice opportunities. 



a. Contracting system ^to establish ^nd 
fulfill meaningful goals and objectives 
of academic performance and social ' 
behavior — implementation of the . 
rules of contingency management. 



a. Positive behaviors should be rein- 
forced immediately .and meaningfully, 
and negative behaviors* should *be 
dealt'with consistently (teachers • 
should be accepting of the student 
vhile rejecting his or Tier behaviors), 



a. Group process employed to improve 
human relations skills and to 
teach interpersonal communication 
skills. 



Through gathering and analyzing data, decisions were made about the extent ^ 
of the needs of young people Lp Rosevill^i. the needs assessment provided sound 
guidelines'^ for action, coordinating the c^bncerns and ideas of mat^ 'agencies of 
the community. The subsequent action of this Task Force was to make recommenda- 
tions for action programs .thaj: would incorporate the strategies indicated by the^ 
needs assessment,. ' , • , ' / 



MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES 



Package B-1 - $ .AO 
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MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES 

^ PURPOSE • 

During the past three years, 1971-1974, the Focus program as part 
c^the Roseville Youth Development Project has directed its attention 
and efforts toward the identification and alteration of those features 
of a suburban school system that impede and obstruct positive youth 
development* The Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration (YD/DPA) outlined its basic philosophy and strategy for community^ 



delinquency prevention projects in a document entitled "The National 
Strategy for the Prevention of Delinquency (YD/DPA, January '21, 1971)." 
In this statement, YD/DPA specified three general objectives for delln- \ 
quency prevention projects: 1) To provide all youth with opportunitjies 
for positive, meaningful social roles and rewarding institutional expi^ri- 
ences; 2) To reduce the general level of alienation among youth; and , 
3) To reduce the impact of negative labeling on youth, particularly by 
diverting youth from the juvenile justice system. These three general 
objectives advance the assumption that the structures and personalities 
of our basic social and educational institutions facilitate positive. 

youth development for some youth while impeding it for others. The thrust 

t ^ . . * 

of this assertion is that delinquency prevention must involve institutional 
change. Those institutions serving youth must become more responsive to 
their nee^s and facilitate a healthy course of *youth develajiment for all, 

. ■■\ - . 

not just some. 



Since its inception, the Focus progr'i^m has engaged in delinquency 
prevention activities that follow a Sequence consistfent with the program's 
purpose of promoting responsible institutional change/ In brief » the 
Focus model of involvement in the Roseyille Area Schools can be described 
as follows: / • ' 

Identify R^ated..- '^X Which* 

School ^ ' ► Student / ^ Negative 

Factors, ^ td^ ^ Disaffection^ ^Cause. . Behavior 

Result Reduced - < Which 

Chhnge ^ — r-^ Student' ' — Positive 

Factors ^ in- _ Disaffection Result^ In * Behavior 

More specifically; the program has developed, implemented, evaluated 
and disseminated strategies designed 1) to provide socially acceptable and 
>^rsonally gratifying roles for all youth, particularly those most prone 
t| the development of delinquency patterns and criminal care^ets; 2) 'to 
avoid the labeling of some students as* failures and social outcasts; 

3) to reduce student feelings of alienation, rejection and powerlessn'ess; 
^, - — • • ^ * 

4) to remove any systematic bias within the institution which impedes 

* » ^ * * * 

positive youth development; 5) to provide success oriented learning * • 

alternatives consistent with the needs and abilities of students and 

directed toward > the improvement of their personal competencies; 6) to 

provide alternatives within the context of a public school system that 

im^ove the institutional services to adjudica^ted delinquents and lYto 

recommend changes in school policies and procedures^ to reduce ^saf feet ion 



throughout the system^ 

\ 



) 



In* summary, most delinquency prevention and correction projects prior 

VI 

to the development of 'the YD/DPA ''National Strategy for the Prevention of 

''The term ^'disaf feezed" i3 used>y Focus 'to describe those students 
(10-12) wha possess negative attitudes toward self and school and who 
display negative behavior in school and/or the community. , 

IS ' ' ' 



. ^ ^ * ' , 3 ' 

• Delinquency'^ launched programs designed to modify delinquent behavior .and 
to train clients to^ better adapt to the realities of static institutions. 
.Tfie .Fbdus Program in Roseville, Minnesota, serves as a functioning example 
of a dramatic philosophical switch initiated by the YD/DPA National Strategy 
of 1971, which required institutions to modify their practices ia order to 
be more adaptable to the prevail£ng*and emerging needs of their clientele. 

^ ^ MANAGEMENT BY 'OBJECTIVES ' * ' . 

The Focus Program's goal of responsible institutional change would be 
elusive when approached without a defined process and when evaluated with- 
out measurable objectives. Thus, sequential "process objectives" were 
written which directed the evolutioli of the project. Each institutional 
change strategy and program was then designed in adherenca to general 
"program ^objectives" and implemented to prqduce specific behavioral out- 
comes which would indicate our sq^ccess in accomplishing the prescribed 
program objectives. Our success in meeting the* program objectives 'pro- 
vided the evaluative criteria of program f ectiveness and were collectively 
called "product objectives." (See appendix for'M.B.O. Flow Chart and list 
of assessment indicators.) ' ^ 

Process Objectives: 

1. Conduct Needs Assessment' Activities 

2. Review Relevant Literature ^ , * • 

3. Identify Objectives 

4. Identify Intervention Strategies- 

5. Identify and Obtain Appropriate Resources 
-6. Implement Intervendion Programs 

7. Evaluate Intervention Programs 

8. Disseminate Results * - . « 
Program Objectives: ' ' • 

1. Increasje Student 'Access,, to Desirable Social Roles 

2. Reduce the Impact of Negative Labeling on Youth, 

-3. Rfeduce Studeijit Feelings of Alienation, Rejection and Powerlessness; 
4. Remove Systematic Biases Operating .within the Institution/ : 
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Product Objectives; ^ , / 

" » 

• 1. Increase Positive Sentiment Toward School 

2. Increase Positive Self Concept 

3. Increarse ^Positive Parent Attitudes Toward School 

4. Increase Parent Involvement with School 

5. Increase Academic Achievement ^ . / 
6* Reduce Truancy Rate < 

7. Reduce Suspension Rate 

8. Reduce Discipline Referral Rate 

9. Reduce ^Dropout ^ate • - 
10*. Reduce. 'I'^rdinegs Rate 

11. . Reduce 'C0urt Referral Rate ^ 

12. Reduce Police and Sheriff Contacts * 



. ^ Some explanatidn as to how*product objectives serve to validate the 

accomplishment of program objectives is necessary. 'For example, it -is 

simply ^impossible to objecJ:ively determine a progr^am's success at reducing 

*, 

the impact of negative labeling on youth (program objective) unless 

specific, behavioral -outcomes (product objectives) are identified as 

indicators of this accomplishment. A significant reduction in the rates 

« 

of court referrals, law enforcement contacts^, school suspensions, school 
discipline referrals, absences and tardies serve as valid evidence that 
the program objective regarding, pegative labeling was truly met, Like^se, 
a reduction in student feelings of alienation, rejection and powerlessness 
(program objective) can be concluded when the analysis of data from 
appropriate measures reveal? significant impro;/ements in self-concept, 
'interpersonal relationships, attitude toward school, parent attitude 
toward school and parent involvement with schooT. ♦ 

The program objectives were organized and the implementation stages 
were sequenced according to a Management by Objectives (M.B.O.) System. 

The M.B.O. System^ served as an excellent mechanism for managing the process 

'1 

of Focu^ to insure proper program implementation and meaningful evaluation. 
Through the use of this system we discovered 'that some of our strategies 
worked and t^at some did not. 



In the.academlc at^a many di'saffected students have failed as a 
.result of ipo»r attendance*, poor interpersonal dommunication skills, and 
poor self •concept. Moreover, cohtinued failure seems, to compound itself^ 
with the student lagging further- and further behind until he^has lost* 
all interest in acquiring the skills he needs 

Some strategies *that we have us§d successfully to h4lp students 

' * , - \f 

increase in academic achievement are: ' ' ' / ' 

1. A rela"xed, itiformal classroom** - - / . • *' 

2. Varied teaching methods such as group discussion, individualized 
instruction, field trips and movi4s, / " - 

3. ^ccjess oriented learning experiences axe provided. 

• 4» Short range assignments, immediate feedback, concrete learning 

experiences (work sheets — they lo;i7e them).'"} 

i- ^ 

5. Contingency Contracting, 



' 6. Breaks within the period. / L 

, 'I' ■/ . - , 

Most disaffected students have p/oblems 'of non-attendance and 
tardiness. Some strategies which have been successful' are: 

1. A reward of one free hour for every 20 hpurs spent in class. 

: . - - ■ ■ X ■ 

• 2,. Going out for breakfast or luncn when a class completes a unit. 

. 3* ^Loss of J class break for taircliness. 

4. Referrals to staff for clarification of natural consequences of 
behavior. , 

To discourage discipline referrals most problems are handltad by an* 
ei^^^d student government board^as well as the 3ta££ and Family Group. 
If a student's problems with attendance are so severe that he/she is 
declared truant by the Court and placed on probati'on he/she. will be 
assigned to work closely with a Focus staff me'mbet who is also a volunteer 
probation officer. 
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To obtain basic skills necessary for employment, students* are giv^- 
opportunities to: " . * ' ' ' . ^ 

!• Study vocational English 

* ♦ 

Participate in -a work experience program / ^ 

3, Experience lifelike situations through social, studies units 
such as consumer educatiqn. 

The following strategies have helped students to 'imp?:ove their 
self-concept^: 

1, The caring approach in Familj^ Groups, : « ' i^ 

2, Praise for changes in behavior or a. job well done. * 



3. Peer group feedback, j 



4.. Successful experience, - ^ * " 

.5. The acceptance of the individual as a unique person. 
6. Separating the behavior from the persoti. 

. " ( » 

A METHOD OF EVALUATION ' * • ' 

t\ * . 

In order to have an effective program and .to be able to implement 

r 

changes you must manage Ijearning strategies and procedures by Identifying 
measurable objectives and evaluating them. 

Aft^r conducting a needs assessment and establishing appropria^ 
behavioral objectives, evaluation materials must Ije dev'eloped thkt 
accurately measure success in meeting particular objectives (jsee evalua- 
tion material for more information). One scheme which we ^Jse to help 
us do this is called the "evaluation blueprint 

An evaluation blu^ri*nt ccJlild be used in any cuririculum area, in 
) ^ / 
some form. Basically^ evaluation must cgntain the^fo Hewing parts: 



1. / What are* the basic goals and objecCiv^s? What specific 
behaviors are desired? ^ 
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2. What parts of it ar^ observable? if it iwn't be observed ^ 
skip it and go heCck to step one! Beh,avior must be observable. 

3. If* it is observable, how can it be measur^ed? 

4* Find or deyelop an instrument, tool, ^or sutvey to' measure the 

be|)avior, \ " ' ; . . , . ^ , ' 

• * # * « ' # 

5. .After a pe^io.d- of time when the^"learntng" or behavior change 

is supposed to have occurred, ^implement the evaluatioi^' instrument. 

6. / Tabulate the data^nd compare with ^ ♦ 

a^ baseline data • " * ' ^ 

K."* pre and post test ^ 4 ' , \ 

7. Manage t;he future of the program by the results of yo^r evaluation 



, 'A j^orking model'of an evaluation blueprint foi -reading skills 'is ► 
included ±n the^ appendix. The basj.p--fdrmat could be used for any goal 



that you wish to obtain. -If after you have' formed yoiir ^goais, ybui make 
an- evaluatioh blueprint, you then have something concrete with which to 
impifove your program. 
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WORKING DRAFT 



ASSESSMENT TO BE USED AS BASELINE DATA FOR EVALUATION OF, FOCUS 

1«V Attendance Records 

A. Tardies • ; • 
B« Absences , 

2. Iowa *tests of Educational Development achievement test scores 

3. Scholastic Apptitude^tes^.ts 

4. Attitudinal questionnaiiTes 

A; Students ^ - . ' " 

(1) School Sentiment Index^ 

(2) ' Self Appraisal Inventory 

B. Parents - / , 

(1) Attitude towards school 

(2) Attitude towards children • " '^ 

C. Staff \ , , , • * 

(1) Attitude" towards* school * ^ * . 

(2) Attitude towards specific students ^ 

5. ' Disciplinary referrals to administration . • 

6. Court Referrals 

7. MMPI tb students in the program 

mum M Mi Ml «M — • M ««• • MMM«Mm<MMM«M *M <-M — M M «M M Ml M * 

Other possible indicators: ^ 

* A. School suspensions ^ . ^ 

% * 

B. Social Indicators » 
^, Staff reactions 
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IDENTIFICATION AND- SELECTION OF 
FOCUS staff" and focus gtUDENTS 

The goals of the Focus program "are* to reduce student disaffection 
with school and learning, to build a classroom culture that demonstrates 
the caring principle, to improve the student *s background of basic skills 
to improve each student *s ability to relate effectively with ^eers- and 
adults, and to.give each student a reason to feel self-worth and hope 
for the future. In order to implement these goals, the selection of 
both staff and students- is highly important to the success of the program 

Job Description ; All Focus staff members must have real concerns 
and commitments for each student in school and outside of school • Focus 
staff members must be aware of the student^s relationships with othet 
teachers, administrators, students, family, friends, employers, and other 
authority figures • t * 

The staff becomes familiar with the student^s past history and tries 
to keep informed^ about what is ^happening to the student in school and in 
his home and coimnunity« Each student is assigned to a specific staff 
member ,v7t?o is available to him 24 hours a day. If at; any time one staff 
member cannot be reached, each of the other, staff members is available^ ' 
to porform the same function-; Each staff member is' also JJdy^Volunteer 
Probation Officer and is frequently assigned to work with students who 
become involved with the Court system* 

Each teacher is responsible for developing '^ethods and techniques 
within his/her discipline to use in the program and to shar6 with others 



outsld^ the program. Each staff piember serves as a Family leadet whic^i 
requires training, background, and/or experience in behavior modification 
techniques, group and individual counseling., crisis intervention^ group 
dynamics, aYid' a well developed ability to recognize and deal with today's 
adolescent problans# 

Identification and Selection: ot Staff; In the three years, that the 
Foc,us program has been in existenc^^we have identified some, qualities that 
help a teacher to be successful in working with the disaffected, 

A successful tpacher of disaffected students must perform, numerous 

roles, aftd in order to successfully implement designated goals and objec- ' 

. ' " . 

tives, an interdisciplinary team teaching approach is .required. In order 

' . , \ 

to do* this one:i9fhould have some or all of the following qualities:- 

1, Genuine concern, for kids 

2, Tlexibility* in thought and action 
- 3. Emotional stability 

4, 'Abl6 to operate for periods o£^ time with no "positive reinforcement' 

from students 

5, Able to give anfl receive feedback * j 

6, Able to deal with abusive behavior , / 

7, Ability and willingness to ^use other resources 

8-, Imagination • • 

9, Energy ' ^ 

10, Good Health * ' " ' 

''11, Able to organize and individualize 

12, Able to give and receive affection Jand warmth 

13, Sensitivity to subtle clues arid messages sent by stud*ents. 



^ , .6 
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staff Turnover and Replacement : If the Focus model is to be continued'. 

' ^ * • , ' -> - 

as an origoing program, some strategy for the training and replacement^ of 

-staff must be devised* Turnover in program staff is inevitable, and proper 
training and careful staff selection are essential to insure program 
continuity^ There are some considerations in ycepljaceraent of staff that are 
paramount* A complete job description is the foundation* The program staff 
must have input in the hiring process because of the intensity of the team 
effort; Funding jnust" become of a nature that will be reli'able and pre- 
dictable* Training.,and support must be instituted in order to help the 
new staff member cope with the demands of the job* Finally, because teaming 
is an integral part of the ?ocus approacb, ways must be^designed to incor- 
porate the staff replacement member into the existing patterns of functioning* 

Identifjcation'and Selection of Students ; FOGUS is not the appropriate 
alternative for everyone* In order to identify those students who are not 
achieving and/or functioning in school in a way that is beneficial to them- 
selves and others, the following criteria are used as a basis for referral 
of students to the Focus Program* . 
Underachievement 
2* Ac ting ^t behavior 
-3. Withdrawn behavior 



.4* High absi|kee or tardiJness record 



5* Personal problems involving peers 

6* Problems with authority! 

7* ^Problems with"tiome and BartJItoiunity 

8* Poor self-image ^ 

9* Anti-social, destructive behavior 
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10. Lack of motivation ^ • ' - 

11 • Identified as a risk for graduation 

* 4 

12 • Economic problems ^.serious eno'ugh to threaten pompletion of /school* 

In general, referral is based on a r.^cognitipn of a need for a ' 

different approach not normally offered in the traditional school setting. 

^ W^iile the criteria for identification of prospective students should • 

> 

be the same in almost all schools, the selection process may differ. There 
are several factors vhich xd.ll determine th? selection process : 
staff • 

♦ ^ nature Of school population 

t- 

facilities and space 
finances 

assessed needs ^ > 
The specific selection procedures for the Kellogg and Ramsey Focus 
programs are as follows: ^ 

Kellogg Student Selection Process ' 
Students qualify for Focus on the basis of recommendations. These 

recommendations can be made by students-, teachers, administrators, coun- 

* ^ » 

selors, and parents. The recommended student will sp6nd two days as a . 
visitor in the Focus program. During this;Vi'sit, the student will be 
interviewed extensively by Focus students and the Focus staff. The 
recommended student must be' identified as having the potential^ and desire 
to be helped by a different approach. The^new student must be committed 
to making his/her participation in' the school setting helpful. The student 
will develojp and fulfill a general program agreement, make a realistic 
attempt to achieve in each.. class, reach a minimum standard of attendance 
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and punctuality, cliange behavior which is harmful to himself /herself or 

others, and demonstrate after a reasonable length of *time that he/she 

J ' t 

cares eriougl) about himself /herself^ fellow students, and the staff to^ 
become actively involved in their well being. If the recommended student 
is willing to make .this commitment, is accepted by Focus students' arid 
staff, and has parent permission, then he/she is adtiiitted in the Focus 
program. - , / 

Ramsey Student Selection Process 
!• Identification of prospective Focus students » 

Recommendations are requested from all Ramsey assistant 

principals, counselors and teachers. 
2. A list of those sTTudents recommended in Step 1 will be sent to 

each counselor and assistant principal. 
3 J Meet with principals and counselor^ to evaluate the lists. 

4. Send a letter to each stu^etft identified above informing him that he 
has been selected 'as a potential Focus student. This mailing will' 

> ^also include: , ' ' 

a. Description of Focus Program 

b. Parental Permit-to-Test Form 

c^ Letter which includes date and place of meeting for 
^ all students* interested in being in the Focus Program.* 

* •> 

5. Mating of all prospective Focus stjudents who are interested in 
becoming part of the' program. The following information will be given: 

a. Description of the program ' 
'b. Description of selection procedure 
t jC. Time and place where testing is" to be .done • 

6., Testing - instruments to be determined by the staff. 
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?• Interviews * ' 

ilach prospective Focus student who has completed all„ testing 

*- » • . • 

» will be interviewed by: * ..-^ • . v.^ 

- • ' . 



^ , a. Two Foc^s* students ^. . . 

/ ' ' - ' • 

b, Tv7o members of the Focus staff. 

'S, Meet with assistant principals and counselors to evaluate list of 

. • * those prospective students who have completed all tests and interviews^ * 

9. Meeting for final 'selection of referred students. Those present will be: 

a. Interested current Focus students ^ 

b. FQpus staff * f 

c. Interested assistant principals and counselors. 

10. Notification of students and parents of students, who were selected 
for the Focus program. * * ^ - , » 

11, Notification and follow-up of ?tudenes and parents of students, who 
have not been selected to be in tne Focus program, bqt did complete 

* all selection procedures. \ ' • , » 

' A ' 

Final selection of students for Ramsey Focus is based on a number bf 
considerations: / 

1. The student must recognize that he has a problem, 

. \ . - . • ' • 

' ^ 2. The student must be willing to make a commitment to change to 

help himself and/or others. / * 

3. There must be real need demonstrated for the Focus alternative. 

4. Staff must recognize that the student has potential for some 
degree of success. ' • n ^ ^ 

5. No other alternatives* are available to help meet demonstrated ' , 



heed. " ^ . - 

6. Consideration of family and-community situation. 



•-4 
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These considerations are weighed for each referred individual. 
Students who are not selected **are followed up with an individual con- 
ference and other appropriate referral* • ! v 



I 

I 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT MATERIALS 

INDIV.IDUALIZATTON 

Individualizatijon is an essential coraponent^-of the Focus model. It • 
is not simply a curricular tool, it is a philosophy of how to treat human 
beings. It extends^ beyond the typical individualized curriculum to include 
methods of dealing vith all aspejgjts^f students* needs. School failure 
is a primary cause of behavior problems, feelings of worthlessness , and 
low self-concept. In Focus> youngsters "are treated in a manner that 
reinforces their feelings of success and self -worth. Because we deal 
with the individual's total life as we1*l as school work, individual 
consideration extends to time structuring, discipline,/ rewards, attention 
giving, confrontation, and problem resolution. 

/ • ■ 

A student's learning experience in Focus primarily depends upon what 
he or she appears to need. Since each student is different and has dif- 
ferent needs our treatment of him/her varies considerably. In the class 
work, a considerable amount of individual contracting fs done. Abilities, 
interests, and relevance determine the course content. Each student begips 
at his or her particular level in skill development, and expectations are. 
extended from there. The basic expectation is growth. The rate and level 
are determined by the special considerations of each case. Some students 
have learning problems, some have short attention spans, some have a poor 
sense of timing and xesponsibility* The growth to be expected is negotiable 
^between the teacher and the student.^^ Grading 4^8 important to the students 
Jhfid much feedback is given about what a grade means • The grading ia^^pri- 
raariiy done in ^terms of effort and growth in meeting individual expectations 



When a person is experiencing growth and success, feedbafilk >and ' ' 
attention are given to reinforce the growth. When the studeht'is having ^ 
problems, contingency contracting is sometimes effective. The .individuals 
are asked to take a look at where they are and where they mul^ like to be, ^ 
or think they should be. Then a plaa is drawn \ip with regular checkpoints 
and sometimes modifications, always keeping- in mind the capabilities an6, 
needs of the individual. Students respond to this structuring in a 
positive way if the goals are consistent with their needs. - 

The basic tool of individualized instruction is the behavioral obj ec- 

tive. It provides the groundwork for implementing and measurl.ng educational 

goals^ It is written as a learning outcome that. is observable and measurable 
% 

^ relating to the concept being taught. Since learning involves change, 

behavioralXobj actives specify the new behavior the student will exhibit 

\ 

as a result of -Instruction. This change must be measurable if teacher and ^ 
student are to know .exactly what learning took place, so rather than using 
these verbs: 

to understand 
to recognize 

to appreciate ' . 
^ to grasp the meaning of , 

Aehavioral objectives are written using verbs sucli a^: * ' . 

* to classify 

' ' to build 

to design 
to write 
^ to demonstrate 
• to list* ^ 

Notice that the difference. is J:he measurabjlitv of the-second list. Thus, 

rather than teaching Johnny to understand how to write 'his name, we teach 

^ him to write his name. 

Regardless of the approach to individu^liza^on utilized , ' the desired " 

< 

goal or result is the sam^— a tailoring of ^ach student's program to his 



needs and his learning style. Individualization enables the student to 
proceed at his own maximum rate and to achieve mastery of the material 
that he has covered. 

Several metho^ds or approaches can be used in implementing individual- 
ized instruction into a curriculum. ' " ^ 

1. Different students need different amounts of time on any , 

t, • ■' 

giyen task. It is essential that each, student bq allowed all the 
time that he needs to master each task he undertakes. More time 
is us^ially not all that a slow learner, needs to achieve mastery but 
it is always one essential. • 

2. Different students may' work on different tasks toward 

different goals. All students follow the same sequence of tasks 

\ 

within thel^ required curriculum but, in the elective areas, individual 
tables can be chosen. 

3. Different students can use different materials or' equipment 
in working toward.^ the same goal. Some students might use a textbook 
in studying a topic^, others might read source materials, others might 
use tapes,' while others might view a movie on the topic. 

The teacher's role in the individualized classroom is different than 
that of lecturer and information disseminator. As individualization 
increases, the role of the teacher becomes one of resource person, spending 
more time in individual student contacts, and coordinating the general 
learning sequences and activities of individuals as they work independently 
Basically the tole of the teacher is to: 

r 

1. Decide what learning task the individual student needs to 
accomplish next ♦within the curricular area. 



* ^ ^ 2, Assess the extent to which he already has mastered parts 
of the task and determine what par.ts he has ye^: to master. This. 
step is called pretesting * / ^ ♦ * 

3. Organize resources and learning activities that best fit 
the learning sftyle of the student. 

4. Prepare an individualized learning program for the student 
' that specifies the particular things he is to master ^and the manner 

in which he'.is to go about the task. A fiighly effective method is 
to have th.e student and teacher arrive at a ^'contract" or agreement 
for learning together. ' 

5. Provide evaluation and feedback for students and keep' 
records of the stuJ^nt's learnioig progress. (This is posttestirig.) 

There are Several key elements that are important in the functioning 
of individualized instruction. Questions such as. Where are you at? 
\nieve are you going? and How do you know when you get there?, can be 
handled by this process: 

1. Establish the main idea or concept 

2. Write behavioral objectives . _ , --^^ ^ 

3. Give instructions on, how .to proceed 

4. Administer pretest 

5. Design and implement learning activities 

6. Administer posttest 

7. Take stock of progress 

This process can be u^ed for groups as well as individuals. A tool 
for individual instruction is the learning package. Included in this 
package are two examples of learning packages combined with a, sample 
contingency contract. . * • * ^ 
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CONTINGENCY CONTRACTING (A form of Behavior Modificat W) 

School failures do not "just .happen." Like anything else, they have 
causes. For some time it has been customary to attribute school failure 
to such causes as "Ijdw intelligence," "poor motivation," "lack of interes*'t," 
"emotional problems. 



* "poor home life." Current research g^ng .on in 
public schools and experimentaT schools is convincingly den\onstrating that 
school failures can be oyercpme by better teaching programs atid, the effec- 
tive use 5f positive reinforcement to Aotivatie children. One approach to 
the systematic use of reinforcement principles to motivate better learning 
is contingency contracting. The general procedure is deceptivkly simple: 
arrange the conditions so that the child gets to do something he vants to 
do following Something you want him to do. . ' 

Behavior is strengthened or weakened depending on its consequences ** 
In contingency contracting, the consequences are usually some other 
behaviors a child might like to engage in. Hox^ever, this does not exhaust 
the ways in which reinforcing consequences can be systematically introduced 
in the classroom. There are variations on the procedures which may be more 
appropriate to^one classroom than another. For example, instead of imme- 
diately following an acajdemic task with a reinforcing activity or event, 
the teacher might give the children points, stars, or tickets which can 
be exchanged at some later time for a reinforcer. Children can learn 
more willingly and satisfactorily if the framework within which learning 
takes place hss been mutually agteed upon between teacher and student. 

A teacher who uses contingency contracting makes an agreement or 
contract with his students under \^ich he promises rewards in return for 
the desired^ learning behavior by the students. . The method can be used 



*An understanding of basic principles of behavior modification is 
essential to use contingency contracting. ^For a review of these principle'Tp 
see the Behavior Modification section in the Tools package. 



at any grade level and with any subject. The method - or variations of it - 
has been applied successfully with normal children in regular public school 
classrooms, with children suffering from severe emotional distur^)ances-, by 
parents within their own families, and in many other situations. One of 
th e majx^r 4>roblems ^ucator^^^'rid^parfints have faced thy^mghnu^^-i^^f^gpy — 
has been that of mofcivat;ing children to perform tasks, whose desirability 
i^as determined by these adults. Traditionally, negative contingencies have 
sbeen favored to achieve this goal, in ot^er words, the adult imposes a\ 
kind of "contract/' The contract. in this case takes fche form: "As soon 
as you demonstrate that you have learned a little more, you may do some- 
thing which is even more enjoyable." "if you don't: d<5 ^is , I am going to 
Step on your head.V • • 

r 

Contracts with positive contingencies are used every day, most obvi- 
ously in the world of commercial and business enterprises. When one goes 
shopping, takes a job, or hires an employee, positive contingency contracts 
are implicit. In fact, with the exception of the legal system, whose " 
approach is basically negative, our everyday life is largely run by positive 
contracts. Wherever such contracts meet the criteria of fairness and 
.honesty, they fill important needs as bases for interpersonal relations. 

The ultimate objective of behavioral motivation technology is shifting 
to self -management, so that the individual assumes responsibility for 
motivating his own behavior. The reason for bringing up the "ultimate 
objectives" at this time is to reassure those teachers who may be dubious ^ 
about the whole idea of motivation management. They may be saying to them- 
selves, "Students should be motivated by a desire to succeed, not by the 
promise of a reward," or "This sounds like bribery tome." Or the teacher 

may be thinking, "if I apply contingency contracting systematically now, 

» 

^ : 



won't the child grow. up expecting rewards for every little thing he does?" 
Experiences have proven otherwise* Children who participate in a program 
of systematic contingency management turn out to be happy, eager-to-learft 
children for whom learning itself becomes, one of the most rewarding 
experiences • - * - ^ 

In order to be worthwhile, the terms of a contingency contract must 
offer as a reward an experience which is (a) highly desirable to the stii- 
. dent and (b) not obtainable outside the conditions of the contract. If 
,the terms on- the student's side of the contract lead to such experiet^ces, 
this will have one of two important effects: it will increase the pr9ba- 
bility that tl\e students will perform the same activity in the future, or 
it will maintain in strength a behavior which is already strong. This / 

V: ' ■ ^ ^ ^ . 

will be true as long as the terms of the contract h'did, and as long as 

the characteristics of desirability and attainability of the experience 

do not change. Of course, if the experience offered becomes less desirable, 

as it often does with time, or if the same experience will become attainable 

■* 

ip^ other (easier) ways, the experience will lose its potential of having an 
effect on the student's performance. This characterization equates the 
experience offered in the contract with what is technically known as a ^ 
reinforcer . A rein forcer in psychology is an event which, when it follows 
certain activities, increases the likelihood that these activities vill 
recur. * > . , 

Kinds of Reinforcers . There are many different kinds of reinforcers. 
Som^ reinforcers are characterized by the fact that they make it possible 
for an organism to engage himself in some desired activity . A person is 
more likely to perform a relatively boring and uninteresting task if^the 
payoff is the opportur\ity to do something more interesting and entertaining. 
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For example, fighting one's way through miles of holiday traffic i^*in 
itself not a very rewarding task. Still,' thousands do this in order to 
visit relatives or friends. These kinds of reinforcers, called reinforcing 
responses > are things one does, or likes to, do.* 
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Other reinr^rcers involve things that happen to someone. For examplle, 
on a pamp|.t(g trip, a man may exert a great amount of energy to chop wood 
and create a camp fire (task), especially if the weather is chilly. Get- 
ting warm by the fire (which happens to the person) will, in this case, 
•serve as a reinforcer. ^technically , reinforcing events of this kind are. 
called reinforcing stimuli . 

The rules of contacting are not entirely unknown to the average 
teacher of parent. In fact, much of contingency contracting may be summed 
up in Grandma's Law, which states:: "First clean up your plate,. then you 
may have youlr dessert." - < 

More forffl|ally^and precisely,. we can identi'fy ten basic rules. The 
first five refer to the use of the reward in contracting, while the last 
five describe characteristics of proper contracting. 

Rule 1. The contract payoff (reward) should be immediate . It 
is of particular importance that this rule be observed early in the 
game when the child is jus.t learning about contracting. 

Rule 2. Initial contracts should call for and reward small 
approximations . If the initial performance requested from the studertt, 
is a small, simple-to-perform approximation to the final performance 
desired, no difficulties will be encouatei;ed. If, on the other hand, 
the performance requested is too precise, and too difficult for the 
student to perform, no amount of reward will help. 

Rule 3. Reward frequently with small amounts . Experience has 
shown (and there is considerable laboratory evidence to support this) 



that it is far more effective to give frequent, small reinforcements 
^han a few large ones*. As rule 2 indicates, this is of particular 
___Jjnpai;tane^-early-iiir--the*--game#«-^. 

Rule 4. The contract should call for and reward accohpltshment 
rather than obedience ; Thus, the contract should say: "if you 
, accomplish such* and such, you will be rewarded with such and such," 
. hot, "If you do what I tell you^^to do, I will reward you with such 
and such,"^ Reward for obedience leads only to continued dependence 
on the person to whom the child learns to be obedient* \ 

Rule 5. Reward the performance after it occurs * At first 
glance, this is the most self-evident of all the rules; first some 
task behavior, then some reinforcing responses or reinforcing stimuli. 

Rule 6. The contract must be fair . .This rule simply means that 
the terms of the contract, on both sides of the agreement ("if you 
will do X, I will do.Y"), must be of relatively 'equal weight. Imagine 
a contract, for ex^mgle, in'^which a^teacher sayso to the stpdents-, "if 
you get all A's throughout the school year, I will take you to fche"" 
movies." This kind of a contract could hardly be called fair. - On 
the other hand, the teacher's saying, "if you sit quietly for two 
minutes, I will take you to the movies," would a Is be an unbalanced 
contract. 

Rule 7. The terms of thfe contract must be clea r. This means 
[ ; 7" 

that the terms .on both sides of^ the agreement must be explicitly 
stated. For example, an uncleai; C'ontract would say, "Do a few$arith-^ 
tnetic problems and then we will Jo something more interesting." A 
more -clearly^ stated contract woul4' 'say , "Do ten arithmetic problems 
correctly and then we will watch the first four minutes of this 
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Popeye cartoon." The child must always know how much performance is 
expected of him and what he can expect as a payoff. 

Rule 8. The contract must be honest . An honest contract is one 
^ich is (a) carried out immediately, and (b) carried out accordin& 
tJ the terms specified in the crontractv ~ 

R^le 9. The contract must be positive , An appropriate contract 
should not say, "I will not do X, if you will do Y." The terms of . 
the contract should contribute something to the child's experience, 
rather than take something away from him/her. 

^ule 10. Contracting as a method must be used systematically , 
^erhap^ the most difficult .thing to learn about, the laws of contingency 
is that they go on working all the time, whether one pays any attention 
to thetn or not. That is to say, these laws do not hoid only during 
' arithmetic period or^the reading lesson, or only during school hours, 
for that matter. A reinforcement following a bit of behavior will 
strengthen that behavior whether or not it occurs during school hours*. 
As one becomes familiar with contingency management procedures one 
might ask, "What is the payoff for the child?" for almost every be- 
havior requested of the child. 

Once contracting has been established as a motivation-management 
procedure, it should be maintained, and care should be taken not to 
reward undesirable acts*. Jlemember, the best way to eliminate unwanted 
^behaviors is to ^make certain that they are never reinforced in any way; 
instead, see to it that in the same situation somk cither Behavior is 
reinforced, which is itself incompatible with the* undesira^e behavior/ 

* ■ 

What is the payoff for the parent or teacher ? The parents and teachers 
now using these rules in their management pf child motivation find that 



11 

children are eager to perform under these conditions • These children do 
not show the timid or' aggressive traits of children performing. unde*r 
duress and coercion. Nor do they exhibit the demanding and "spoiled" 
c haracteristics of those w ho are used to receiving unearned benefits • 

Establishing the Contract * The contract must be stated in simple 
language, easily understood by the student. The occasion may dictate 
different ways of wording a particular contract, but. in each case the 
terms of the contract will fit the paradigm, "if first you do X, then 
you may do (or .will get) Y." The term you , in this paradigm, may ifefer 
to an individual student or a group of students. It is possible to rein- 
force the group as a whole for certain .accomplishments/^' However, because 
of individual differences such as rate of progress through learning 
material, degree of motivation, and the kind of reward that is reinforcing 
in any particular situation,, it is easier and more desirable to establish 
individual contracts with students. 

This, of course, implies a need for the preparation of individual task 
assignments. The important thing'is to establish contracts with specifiable 
amount s of work for each student, to determine their success in completing 
these assignments, and to reinforce their successful completion by some 
V/' appropriate reward. Exactly what rewards are used depends a great deal 

on ,the teacher's ..observation of the student. It is crucial that (a) the 
amount of work required and the criteria of its completion be specified, 

K 

(b) the amount of reinforcement be specified^ and (c) there be some clear i 
indication of the beginning and* end of tasks as well as of reinforcers. 

The RE Area . One way of emphasizing the separation of the task from the 
reinforcement is to assign a place for task events, and another place for 

■ \ • 
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reinforQing events. When this is done, it is customary to. refer to the 

■J 

. area in which the reinforceqients are .given- *as a ''reinforcing ^vent area" 
or, more simply, the RE Ai;ea. Whether it is essential to'^have the RE Area 
geographically separated from the Task Area is not known at the present j- 
time. It should be added tlfiat c ont ra c t ing wi th each student on an -individual 



basis is much easier than it sounds. 

An RE Menu . For technical as well as practical reasons, it is convenient 
and efficient to have a "Reinforcing Event Menu" which lists a wide variety 
of available events that reinforce the students in the group. The student 
may be allowed to choose from the menu before his task is begun or upon ' 
completion of each task. The RE menu may/ be updated in accordance with 
the student's suggestions. 

Progress Checks . Progress checks/are perhaps the single, most .important 

and valuable component of the contingency contract ihg system. * First, they 

provide the teacher with clear indicators of the studentis completion of a 

task assignment; if the student cannot pass the progress test, he has not 

yet completed his part of the contract. Second, progress checks indicate 

to the student when his task is finished. Third, and perhaps most important, 

f 

passing a progress check'^leads to immediate desirable consequences. By 
being associates with reinforcement, the knowledge of having .been correct 
and having successfully passed a milestone in the instructional process 
becomes reinforcing in itself, / 

Types of Corftingency Contracting . Positive contingency contracts may 
be of three basic types', depending on whether the terms of the contract 



are determined by a manager, the student himself, or, in a number of 
transitional possibilities, by both of these. 
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^ Level One : Manager-Controlled Contracting 

In the manageir-con trolled contracting system, the procedural steps 
are as follows: . \ • ' ^ 

fStep 1* The manager determines the amount of reinforcement to be given, 
step* 2. The manager determines the amdunt of task to be req^uired. 
Step 3', The manager presents this contract to the student. 
' Ste{) 4. Tlie student jaCcepts tjae contract and performs the task. 
Step 5.- ^-hfe manager de^livers. the reward. 

In the student-controXied contracting situation, the procedure is 
similar to the one described above. The difference is that the student 



replaces the manager.. The ^udent himself determines the amount the 
reinforcement and the amount of the task, agrees to* his own contract, 
performs the task, and delivers the reinforcement to himself. In tran- 
.sitional contracts, both the manager and the student are involved in 
determining the terms df^th^e contract. 

The ultimate gpal of contingency contracting can now be redefined as 
getting the student ready to both establish and fulfill his own contracts , 
and to reinforce himself for doing so . Having had such .practice in self- 
determination, the student becomes ready tq take over^full control and 
determine for himself the amounts of both reinforcements and tasks* Through 
these transitional procedures, we arrive at a point where the student is 
capable of making his own contracts, determining his own tasks, and determin- 
ing his own reinforcements. At this stage, it is expected that the individual 
can maintain motivational independence by using contingency management as a 
procedure for systematic self -management. 
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Recognizing Malfunctions 



A stude^it fails in the classroom because the motivational system 
.fails, not because the student is "stupid" or "bad." The teacher should 
note how each student is. responding to the contingency contracting system. 
When one or more of the following symptoms is observed, the ccpntract should 
be revised or altered. • ' • ' . 

1. Unfiinished assignments ^ 

2. Complaining , 

3. Excessive dawdling 

4. Talking and wasting time 

5. Looking at th6 clock excessively 

6. Inattention to instrucTions 6r~a¥£aiTs 

7* Failure to pass more than two progress checks ^on one 
subject area 

Students^ exhibiting any of the above-listed behaviors probably require 
special attention, and their contracts -should be adjusted, - 

Methods of Remedying'Malf unctions : Revising the -Contract 
There are two ways of revising the contract — it can be lengthened or 
shortened, depending on the teacher's diagnosis of its malfunction. 



, Lengthening the Contract > \7hen the student! finishes all of his tasks 
before the expected time, the contract i^ probably too short. Th^ student 



should receive the full benefit of the extra free time as a reinforcement . 

• 4 

for finishing his- contract , but on the next day the contract may be 
lengthened by adding more tasks and REs. The student should be made to 
feel' that this is reinforcing and that he has achieved a new status. 

Of course, the same effect c^n be achieved by tpaking the tasks within 
the contract ipore diffit^ult, as by adding mor^e tasks on the same level. 

66 



shortening the Contract , When the student consistently fails to * 

finish his coTitrac^ for the day in the allotted time, th contract should 

\. « * 

be shortened. Tasks should be gradually and .systematically de^.eted'Trom 

each of the subjectj^eas • Or the tasks within the contract can be ^ 

simplified. \ . ^ - • . - 

If this sys^^ is not successful, the teacher ts probably not using 

the REs most appealing to that particular student. The situation then 

should be re-examined, and. REs should be introduced that will motivate 

. ■ ■ - . 1 

the student to finish his contract in the allotted time. 

4 f. 

The above information has* been tak^n from the book, How to Use 
Contingency Contracting in the Classroom , by Lloyd Homme, Research Press, 
Post Office Box 2459, .Station A, Champaign, Illinois,; 61820; 1970. 

Other suggested references: 

Modifying Classroom Behavior > by Njm^cynSuckley 'and Hill Walker, ♦ 
Champaign,, Illinois, 61820; 1970. --^^ 

''""^^^ • • 

Student Motivation and Classroom Management > by John Neisworth, Stanley 
Deno, Joseph Jenkins; Behavior Techniques, Inc., Post Office Box 335, 
Newarl^; Delaware, 19711; 1969. 

The Analysis of Human Operant Behavior , by Ellen P. Reese; William C. , 
Brown Company, Publishers., Dubuque, Iowa; 1966. 
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SAMPLE CONTRACT 
Attendance ^cord for . 



Day_ 



Date 



I understand that I have skipped and been late to^my classes so often 
. that I should be receiving a 'first referral. This would mean that my. . 
parents woulB receive a letter about my problem. 

I would like to take charge of my behavior now ! Therefore, I propose 
etc get the signature of each of my teachers. of classes where I have 
attendance problems* 1 will get these signatures on this record shi^t ' 
each day to indicate that I have neither sKiiJped^nor been tardy to iRese 
classes. If I fail to get this sheet completed and present it» ttrtmy 
family group and/or my family leader, or if I get' one bad report about 
my attendance,, I understand that a first, referral will be made ^dr the 
class or classes in questioa. . 

Signed: i s 1/ 

Date: 



Class , ' Comment ^ Initial 



^'Ist hour 



2nd hour^ 
3rd hour_^ 

4 th hour^ 

5 th hour 



6th hour 



This report looks good and is accepted because it shows that this- 
person ip taking positive control of his/her behavior* \ 



Family Leader Slrgnatur.e 



This report is not acceptable. A second referral will be made. 



Family Leader Signature 



0 
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Learning Package 

AMERICAN HISTORY , - 



R^ad the following and be ready to answer the questions, 

A value Is an idjeal. Values are beliefs in the idealized ways of 
living and activity, BecaGse values are beliefs, they serve to 
inspire the members of the society in, the approved ways, JBasic 
values are ideal pictures, and they provide a means of judging 
the quality of actual behavior. 

How can one decide if ari idea or thought is a value ? 

!• -The extenslveness of the value is important^ How much of the 
total population embraces the value? "ll^w many people believe 
in success thtqugh hard work?) 

2. Duration of the value- is another criterion. Has it persisted 
over a long period of time? (How long has the idea of freedom- 
Iksted in the United States?) 

3. The intensity with which the value is sought or maintained by 
the population, (How strongly do you feel about making an 
excellent salary in your later years?) 

4. The prestige of the value carries. (How many important people 
in America believe in iEree enterprise?) 



GROUP DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1« Where do we, as Americans, get these values? List all possible 
sources. 

2. Where do these sources (question 1) get their values? 

3. Which sources seem to be most powerful? 

4. To vhaC degree do we accept these values without really thinking 
about thera? 
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GUIDE SHEET FOR DISCUSSION' OF 'VALUES" 

Terms that may need to be defined: 

1. ideal - perfection of a kind (as opposed to actual or what exists) 

2. institution - significant practice, relationship or organization 

in a society or culture/ 

3. determinism - doctrine that acts of the will, occurrences in nature, 

or social or psychological phenomena are determined 
by previous causes. 

I. Where do we, as Americans, get these values. Mention>all possible sources." 

(a) Family , ^ 
Home 

Church ^ * < 

Government , Institutions 

Political parties , ^ ' 

Media 

Organizations 

(b) What values do ^we get from the above inistitutipns?. , . ; 

II. Where do these sources get their values? ' : \ . 

Emphasize tradition and continuity - continuous tradifcjt'gh. v';"" i.^^ 

III. Open — home? , /-^ ' 

IV. Define determinism - does this apply. 

Concept • Values are beliefs that are transmitted through 

institutions; t!hey are accepted and are continuous in 
tradition. 

Assumptions: 

1. Values are transmitted by institutions • 

2. Values shape our out looks. 

3. We are seldom aware of values for we are too close to them. 

4. We may examine values to understand problems which raiay come.' 

5. Everyone does not act according to values. 

6. Values may. conflict . (Freedom vs' success) 

7. All values may not be. virtues. 
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Illustrate by example 3 of the following assi tnptions- about values* (6) 



1. Values are transmitted by institutions* 

2, Values shape our outlooks, 

3; Everyone .does not /act according to his values. 

4. Values may conflicts ' 

5. All'^^alues may not be virtues. 

6. Some values are discarded, some remain arid s^rae are changed. 



What assumptions aboCit values can* you make about the following? (6) 

1. The building of a new ice arena is propose^* This will destro^ 

three acres, of -swampland* Some citizens oppose the building as they 
feel this will upset the ecology. 



2. 




re aft.q.rmaj:h^ of a tornado. -Looters appear on the scene. 

Investigation by the»"police reveals that' the looters live in the 
area xihich. was partially destroyed. 



3. In order to advance to a better job in a business, a man gives 
a bad report oh another man who is competing with him for the 
same job. * * • 



Name ; / 

Class Period 



WHEp ARE YOUR PRIORITIES? , 

Below are listed twenty items, things which people value in their lives • Consider 
them carefully. Then arrange them in the order of importance to you. Simply 
number them (from 1 to 20) as you rank them in importance, the most important 
be^ng number one (1)» Use the spaces provided for your number^. ThinkJ 

1. Leisure 

2. Work , ^ 

■ ■< - - 4 

3. Money . 

* ♦ 

4. Family 

5. Material Possessions ^ • - " • 

6. Friends ^ 

7. Privacy 



V ; ; 8. Responsibility 



'' ^;*llome - ' \ 

10. Church and/or religion 

11. Independence, individual- ^ j_ • V 

' ism 

12. Country r 

13. Education _^ 

14. Peace /V ^ 

15. Law and Order ____ 
16 ► Racial equality 

17. Health 

18. Security ^ 

19'. Peace of Mind z^-- ' > 

20. Popfalarity 
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American History 
Unit: Colonial Era 



Objectives: By the end of the un£fc the student should be aware that:* 

1. The discovery and exploration of the new world was, a result of old world 
developments . , > ^ 

• • 

2. As a result of discovery and exploration, culture was diffused and assimilated. 

3. Early American values influence our society- today.. 

4. There are differing opinions of how colonists became Americans, 

Terms to be defined:" 

1. culture 

2. socie.ty 

3. civilization > . ' 
' 4. assimilation 

' 5. diffusion ' * " i 

6. Renaissance 
7* nation state 

8» feudalism " » 

9. cotmnercial revolution 
Assigned reading: 

American History - Review ^ext > Chapter 1., Discovering; American History/ 
PP. ^2-16, 25-35, 40-49/^50-55* ^ 

Movie: The Crusades 

Study Questions: To b(^ written out. Due date, Monday, Oct* 18, 

1. How was the discovery and e^cploration of the new world the result of old world 
developments? ( Am. Hist> Review Text ) 

2. Answer questions 1 and 4, page 13 in Discovering American History . 

3. Answer questions I, 3, '4,, page 17. 

4. Answer questions 5, pa^e 36. 

5. . Answer questions 1-5, page 50. 

gl^Q^^^. Answer questions in concluding exercise', page 55. 



General Questions for Group Discussion: 

1. Compare present views of the unknown with 12th and 13th century ideas of 
the unknown • 



2« Why did the English predominate over the Spainish and French in colonizing 
North America? 

3. From the assigned reading and the definitions given for culture and society, 
answer the following question: 

Do we today have an American culture? Do we have an American society? 
Can different cultures exist within one society? 
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Diffusion ' ^ 

Our solid American citizen awakens in a bed built on a pattern which orig- 
inated in the Near East but which was modified in Northern Europe before it was 
transmitted to America! He throws back covers made from cottonj domesticated 
in India, or linen domesticated in the Near East, or wool frqm sheep, also dom- 
esticated in the Near East, or silk, the use of which was discovered in China. 
Air of these materials have been spun and woven by processes invented in the 
Near East. He slips into his moccasins, invented by the Indians of the Eastern 
woodlands, and ^es to the bathroom, whose fixtures are a mixture of European 
and American inventions, both of recent date. He takes off his pajamas, a 
garment invented in India., and washes with soap invented by the ancient Gauls. 
He then shaves, a masochistic rite which seetns to have been derived from either 
Sumer or ancient Egypt. 

* 

Returning to the bedroom he removes his clothes from a chair df southern 
European type and proceeds to dress. He puts on garments whose form originally 
derived from the skin clothing of the nomads of the Asiatic steppes, puts on 
shoes made from skins tanned by a^ process invented in ancient Egypt and cut to 
a pattern derived from the classical civilizati6ns o^ the Mediterranean and ties 
around his neck a strip of bright-colored cloth which is a vestigial survival 
of the shoulder shawls worn by the seventeenth-century Qroations. Before going 
out for breakfast he glances through the window, made of glass invented in 
Egypt and if it is raining puts on overshoes made of rubber discovered by the 
Central American Indians and takes an umb::ella, invented in southeastern Asia. 
Upon his head he puts a hat made of felt, a material invented in the Asiatic 
steppes. 

On his way to breakfast he stops to 6uy a paper, paying for it with coins, 
an ancient Lydian invention. At the restaur-ant a whole new series of borrowed 
elements confronts him. His plate is. made of a form of pottery invented in 
China. His knife i.^ of steel„..an alloy first made in southern India, his fork 
a medieval Iranian invention, dricl his , spoon a derivative of a Roman original. 
He begins bre^ikfast with at\ ot^ng^e', from the eastern Mediterranean, a canta- 
loupe from Persia, qr. perhaps a piece of African watermelon. With this he has 
coffee, and Abyssinian plairit, T^ifch cream and. sugar. Both the domestication of 
cows and the idea of milking thetn originated in the Near East, while sugar was 
first made in India. Affc'er JiiV fruit and first coffee he goes on to waffles, 
cakes made by a Scandinavian technique from wheat domesticated in Asi^' Minor. 
Over these he pours maple syrup, invented by the Indians, of the Eastern wood- 
lands. As a side dish he may have strips of the flesh of an .animal domesticated 
in Eastern Asia which have, been salted and smoked by a process developed in 
northern 'Europe. ^ 

When our friend has finished eating he settles back to smoke, an American 
Indian habit, consuming a plant domesticated in Brazil in either a pipe, de- 
rived from the Indians of Virginia, or a cigarett.e, derived from Mexico. ; If 
he is hardy enough-he tnay even attempt a cigar, transmitted to us from the An- 
tilles by way of Spain. While smoking he reads the news of the day imprinted 
in characters invented by the ancient Semites upon a material invented in China 
by a process invented in Germany. As he absorbs the accounts of foreign troubles 
he will,/ if he is ^ good conservative citizen, thank a Hebrew diety in an Indo- 
Europeart language that he is 100* per cent American. 

Ralph Linton, The Study of M^n * 
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Colonial Life 
Work Sheet 

Terms to define : 
indentured servant 
head-right system* 
quit rent 
triangular trade 
suffrage 




Questions ; 

* 

1. Why did colonial population grow rapidly? 

2. What three main social clfisses developed? 

3» What determined the kinds of houses people lived in? » 

4» What effect did the frontier have in helping^ to develop a' ^ f 
. democratic society? How did life on the frontier differ'^from ^ . 
life on the coast? 

5. How did agriculture differ fronfone group of colonies to another? 

6. In what ways other then agriculture did people make a living? 

7. What manufactured goods were made in the colonies? 

8. « Describe the "triangular trade*'. 

9. Why was It difficult for 'the colonies to carry on commerce? 

10. From what source did the colonial governments take their ideas and 
organizations? What did all colonial governments have in common? 

11. Who could- vote? 

* 

12. What provisions for education were»made in the colonies? What were 

the purposes of colonial education? 

•» « 

13. Who were the important colonial writers? On what subjects did 
they write? 

14. What was the impojtance of the Zenger trial? 

15. How did the colonists provide for amusement & recreation? 
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Value Sys^ejns and Philosophical Attitudes 



Puritan 1600-1675 



Englightenment 1750-1800 



GOD 



GOD 



My God is a stern, Old Testament 
God, an absolute sovereign, omnipotent 
and omniscent, who rules His universe, 
which He created, 



My God is a skilled watchmaker 
who created a magnificent watch, 
my universe, but who is indifferent 
to His creation. 



Origin : Adam and Eve, my ancestors, 
committed original sin, 

Purpose :**^ I must glorify God 



Origin: I was created by God with the 
wonderful power of reason. 

Purpose ; I must use my reason to 
live in harmony with nature. 



Destiny : God predestined (elected) 
me,. to heaven or hell 



Destiny: I am uncertain about life 
hereafter; I am. concerned with progress 
on this earth. 



Self-Image 

Real : Born evil, I am a totally 
depraved sinner because of the fall 
of Adam and Eve. i 

'\Social: I must try /to show signs of 
my election by leading a strictly 
pipus life accordin/g to the dictates 
of\^y church and c/nscience, 

IdeaX 

election if I make a spiritual and 
material success's of my life. 



I will sfiow evidence of my 



Self-Image 

Real: I am merely one cog in the 
watchlike universe-but an atom of 
self-interest, 

Social : I wdnt others t4 think 

of me as a rationiil, moral, hard-V^ 

Working individual, 



Ideal : I will use my reason to improve 
myself intellectually, morally, and 
materially^ 



Environment 



Man : I want self-government and 
theocracy, I want the opportunity 
for social mobility. 



Physical Environment : My physical 
environment is a hostile wilderness 
whose challenges I must meet with 
hard work, whatever holy calling God 
calls me to, I want the opportunity 
to acquire private property. 



Environment 

Man: God gave me natural rights. I must 
create a government in harmony with 
natural law. This government will gar- 
antee my natural rights and will be led 
by a natural aristocracy. 

Physical Environment : To live in harmoiy 
^th natural law I must investigate the 
laws ,of the physical universe artd^ apply 
them for the advancement of my material 
life. 



Name v>-''V . / 

Unit test - American Values. ' '"^ ^ • V ' ' 



our 



Choose the correct numbered answer: 



1. An important result of the Crusades was (1) E^urop^^i; coiorxi^svin 
(2) spread of Moslem religion in Spain (3) dtffviTsion of ci^^ture (4) ifise 
of importance of the middle class* ^ ,^ ^ / • • ' ' \ . « 

2. In the 14th and 15th centuries Europeans tried to find a wat'^r 'route to 
Asia in order to (1) break Italian trade monopoly (2)* increase progress 
of agriculture (3) add nev territory to their empires (4) take surplus 
population to Asia. ^. . ' ^ /vv'^ f . .r- ^ 



3. Which of these countries h^d an empire in the America^ before^ perm-^^^* 
anent colony had been established by any of others? . (IJ^Sjga in (2) Trar\ce/T- 
(3) England (4) Holland '\ - .-^ - . ^ / 

4. In which of these occupations were the English colonists supetpior' fa tlj;^; . 
French.? (U Indian traders (2) Farmers^ (3) Missionaries (4),/^xpj[orers-;>^^ 



5. Most, of the people who. came to Amexfica duringr'the cplofvial period came\ 
for which types of reasons? (1) Economic (2) 'Politi^lf^^^?) Cultural / > 

(4) Reiigibus ^ ' ' M^^^- / • ' 4 ' :p 

6^ What was the most important reason %?tiy:, th*ere,were no l^rge plantations 
In tl/e New England colonies ?,j[l),, Slaver^ w^g not '^alj'dwetf^ t^^^^^ (2) Most 
people lived in. tdwns (3) People preferred' to trade '<4^^^?:j^^\1 and climate 

7. ' ' - - - ... ^ 



lr\ ^Aif^h of the following was public education mas_ti^£i^^2^^^established 
in 'tl\e colonial, peiidod? (1) Massachusetts (2) ,Nfe^ Ybr}c^^(3^)^^^ 
(4>* ^faryla'nd - - " . -f ^^/ 

8. In colonial times, the so c^Ued *'t:riangular trade/V involved commerce 

in (1) 'sugar and molasses with^We'"st Indies . (2) silks and ft-pices with 
China 0) gold and silv;er.w£tli Central America (4) fur$ and lumber with 
Canada' - ^ 

/ 9/ Early colonists who worked for ^ number of 3^e^rs for their passage to 

America were called (1) slaves (2) patrons (3) indentured servants 
(4) sharecroppers - - 

10. Which of these was not considered the right of all colonists,? (1) Right 

to be'ar arms (2) Free speech '(3) Trial by jury (4) Right t^vote 

> 11/ Colonial New England received much of its wealth from (^i cotton manu- 
(^^. facturing (2) Steelj making (3) Shipping (4) Leather gpods 

- ^ - / ' 

^12. The middle colonies were nicknamed (1) Sewer of America (2) Slave states 

(3) Land of Sky Bltie Waters (4) Bread basket of Colonies 



True-False Please use + or 6 

1. Spain had a larg^ empire in America before French colonizatiott began. 

2, Merchants were one of the major groups in early Middle Ages. 
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3».. l(eligious discontent stimulated settlement in the New World. 

4, Religion was the main reason for colonization in America. 

5. The Puritans in New England practiced religious toleration. 
«6. Smuggling was practiced by Colonial merchants and seamen. 

7. The Zenger Trial involved freedom of speech. 

8. Colonial democratic practices had their origins in English rights 



and privileges, 



I 



9. Puritans- believed that, a*^ man could be saved by doing good deeds and- 
living a good life. 



^ip. The first English colonies .w^re founded by the English government. 
11, Social class distinction was less on the frontier than in the cities. 

V / 

12. /TcJbacco was the principal export of the Southern colonies. 

/ ^ ^ ^ ' • : ^ . 

13. I Most .colonial people made their living by farming. 

. i- 

14. Nearly all colonial writing consisted of romantic fiction and poetry. 



Discussion: (IQ) Using the definition of culture in your notebooks, answer 

this' question* "Do we have an American Culture?" Why or Why 
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Unit: American Values 



This, unit was designed to start students thinking about their 
perspnal values as welljas American values • Materials included in the 
packet were gathered and developed by a number of social studies teachers 
at Keilogg High School, Etitjtoed current readings from newspapers and 
.magazines are used -each year-to~^tll"us'trate assumptions about values. 

vGoals: • - ^ , ^ - 

1, The discovery and exploration of the new world was a result of--old 
world developments, 

2, ' As a result of discovery and exploration, culture was diffused and 

as'similated, ' , " ^ * 

3, ^Early American values influence our society tod^, * 
A. There are differing opinions of how colonists bec^e Americans* 

• • 

Objectives : 

1* To gather, data from primary sources, questionnaires and texts* 

2; To make genera lizatioi^s from collected data, 

3, To understand multiple causation of events ,in history. 




<4 
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UNIT TOPIC: PRISONS - Pupisher or Change Agent? 



OBJECTIVE: At the end of this unit you will be able to state, your ^> 
views^about the function or job of prisons, and design' 
a model "prison which illustrates your views. 

INSTRUCTIONS: 1. Take the pre-test which is Patrt 1 of this unit. 

• 2. Since the unit is based on attitude develoi>m6nt, 
' all students will be asked to proceed to the learnin£ 

activities which are Part 2 of the unit. 

3. After all the learning activities have been 
completed, take the post^test. 

4. Present your finished work to your teacher 
for evaluation and credit. 
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1/ PRE-TEST ' ' / ' 

V 

!• Open the Future Learning Hap, found in the materials folder, • 
to Activity. 

" - 

2. Look over the information for Prison Model A, B and C carefully; 

3. Evaluate Qtatetpents 1 thru V2 in the Closing Viewpoints Column, . 
choosing the number on the continuum which closely identifies your 
evaluation of each statement's degree fof truth oxf falsehood. - . 

4» Record your responses on the answier sheet provided • 

1 • 

5. Move on to the Laming Activities in Part 2. 

II • LEARNING ACTIVITIES . , ' ^ - 

!• took carefully at the cartoon that follows the Future Learning Map 
'^^i in the materials, folder. Write a paragraph explaining in detail 

what you think the cattoon means, 

2. Read one or more of the following articles which describe the 
function or job of prisons. All the articles are the 
materials folder. 

< 

a. "Criminals Should be Cured, Not Caged", Time Essay. 

b. "Programmed People" , The Outlaw, Journal of the Progressive Unior 

c. "A Long Somber history", David Giel, St, Paul Dispatch & Pioneer 

Press, 

d. "The Road Back - Where?", Robo;3> Ostermann, Crime and Juvenile 

Delinquency. ^ 

e. "Trial. by Ordeal", a case study. Caryl Chessman, Crime .and 
^ Juvenile Delinquency. i^-^^ 

3. View the fi Ira,- '.'Men in Cages". \ . 
(Available through Correctional Services \)f Minnesota), 

4» Examine 'A9tivity 4 in the Future Planning Map , a case' study. 
Follow the instructions. Write a summary of the reasonji for 
the alternative you 'choose as warden of the prison. 

Now -that you are finished with the. learning activities, take the following 
post-test. 

III. POST-TEST , 

1. Using a second answer sheet, go through the Opposing' Viewpoints " 
Column again, re-evaluating your position in the light of the ^ - .... 

^ learning activities you have Just completed. " ' 

2. Summarize or list your views about the function or job of prisons. ♦ 
Be eure to think in terms of these needs : 

a. size and structure of prisons 

b» vocational training * . 

c. punishment 

d. staffing v * v 

e. psychological needs 
£• sexual needs 

-AS — 



* 



2. 
3. 



tOST-TESf CONTINUED: 



3* From your list, design a model' prrstoti that does the 
Job you describe. Use diagrams, make floor plans, 
and describe programs or experiences that you think 
l^irisons should have. Models A,B,C,.of the Future 
Planning Map might be helpful. 
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Answer Sheet for Opposing VjLewpolnts Colunm ^ 

' ^ ^ , - ^ 
\ 

Choose the number on the continuum vhich most closely identifies your opinion 
about each statement's degree of truth or falsehood, 

1. To protect society future prisons must more closely resemble Model »A 
than B or C. 

+• 5 4l 321,012345 



Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True True False False 



2» All prisons should be abolished and society should find alternative ways 
to treat ,crimivi*ls. 

+ 5 4 3 2 1 . 0 l' 2 3 4 5 



Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True True False' False ' 



3. Prison A would protect society from crijainals better than prison B. 

+ 5432101 2.345 ^ 

Completely Partially Partially Completely *" . • 

True True False False 

4. Prisons endanger society. Most imroates eventually get out of prison and are 
more alienated and dangerous than when they entered. 

^54321012345 



Completely Partially Partially Completely " 
True True False False ■ 

5. Prisons deter or discourage people from committing crime i 

4 

54321012345 



+ 



Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True Trtue False False 



6. Most people would rather see a person who beat and robbed them sent to 
prison A rather than prison B. 

^54321012345 



Completely Partially Partially Completely 
, True True False False 



7. Most people would rather be sent to prison B if they, were convicted of a crime 

+ 543-2 1012345 ^ 
Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True True False ' False 
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8, Rintihtnint taust alvay^be part of a good prison rehabilitation program. 

, » 

5.4 3 2 1 0 12 3 4 5 

* Completely Partially Partially Completely 

True True. False False 

9. Conjugal visits should be permlitted for married and single Itanatee In all 
prisons, ' 



5 



. 4 



Completely Partially Partially Completely 
■ True True False ; .False 

10. Prison A would toore effectively rehabilitate Immates than prison B* 

5 4 3.2 1 0 1 2 3.4 5 ^ 
+ Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True True False False , 

11. Prisons have generaUy failed to rehabilitate. Most Itnmates return to 
crime shortly afte^r i^helr rjele^.e» , 

♦ -^'i \ • ' * ^/ 

I 5 4 3 2'"^' .1 1 2 3 4 -5 _ 

i Completely Partially; ;;^af«:ially ' Completely 

True Trii^ V, ^\ - 'F^lse False 

12. Rehabilitation would be difficult in prison B ,bfe?^y80 many immates vould 
escape before they could be helped, 

^ 5 4 3 2 1 0 1 2 3 ' 4 5 _ 
Completely Partially . Paytially Completely 
True ' True ^False False 

■ ' , - y 

When you have finished your evaluation-of" the 3 prison models, -go back 
to the unit instructidns for further "dlTCCtions, 
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Answer Sheet for Opposing Viewpoints Coluinn 



Choose the number on the continuum which most closely Identifies your opinloOt, 
about each statement's degree of truth or falsehood. ^ 

X. To protect society future prisons must more closely resemble Hodel A 
than B or C. 

+ 54321012345 
Completely ?artially Partially Completely' 
True Tnie False False " 

2, All prisons should be abolished and sodlety should find alternative ways 
to treat criminals* 

+ L 



Completely Partially Partially Coraplately 
True True False ^ False ' 



3* Prison A would* protect society froin criminals better than prison B. 

5_^ 4 3 2 10 12 3 4 5 



Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True True False False 



4. Prisons endanger society. Host Immates eventually get out of prison and are 
more alienated and dangerous than when they entered • 

4 

^54 3,2 10 1 2 3 4 5 



Completely? Partially Partially Completely 
True * Tj^ue Ealse False 

5. Prisons deter or discourage people from committing crime^ 
54321012345 . 



Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True True False False 



6. Most people would rather see a person who beat and robbed them eent to 
prison A rather than prison B. 



+ 5 



Completely. Partiially Partially Completely 
True True False False 1 



7* 'Most people wuld rathef be sent to prison B if they were convicted of a crtm: 
* ^54 3210123^45 



Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True Tnxe False False 



8, Punishment must always be part of a good prison rehabilitation program, 

5 4 3 2 1 0 1 2 3 4 5 
Completely Partially Partially Completely ^ 

True , True 'False -False 

9* Conjugal visits should be permUtted for married and single inmates in ill 
- prisons • 



Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True True ^ False False 

10. Prison A would more effectively rehabilitate iroroates than prison B» 

5 4 3 2 1 0 1 2 -3 4^ S 
/ Completely Partially Partially Completely 
True * True False False ^ 

11. Prtd^rm^^haye generally failed to rehabilitate. Most immateo return to 
crime .shortly after their release. 



' 5 4 , 3*^ 2 1 0 1 2 3 4 5 
Completely . Partially Partially Completely 



True True False False 



12. Rehabilitation would be difficult in prison B becaus6 tatny immatea would 
^ ^ escape before they could be helped. t 

« « 
3 4^32 1 0 1- 2 3 4 5 ^ 
Completely ' Partially Partially Completely 
True I True False False 

, ■ I . / 

When you have finished your evaluation of the 3 prison mo4elS9 go bacl 
j to 'th3 unit instructions for further directions. 
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STUDENT-PARENT INVOLVEMENT STRATEGIES 
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STUDEMT-PARENT INVOLVEMENT . STRATEGIES - 
Introduction ■ . . 

^ ' ..^^ ^ 

"American children spend twice as much time with other children as 
they do with their parents. This ^ge segregation compounded by thee long 
hours American children spend watching television, produces increased 
alienation, indifference, antagonism, and violence on the part of the 
younger generation."^ * ' 

This is further compounded by the school institution which favors . 

passive learning in the traditional classroom. Because of this, schools 

further promote alienation. 

i * 
To counteract thia condition. Focus has developed several strategies 

to,' Implement both Student and parent involvement. Most disaffected stu- 
dents not want to. become involved in social activities within the school 



our major emphasis 



setting or\^lth teachers on a social basis. Therefore 
is given to providing students, teachers and parents >with socially meaning- 
ful roles. • 

Strategies for Socially MeaningfulVlioles for Students \ 
V. FAMILY 

The Family utilizes the peer group to encourage positive youth 

development. In Family the peejr group's influence is guided to deal with 

\ 1 

the problems causing student disaffection. Helping a young person with 



iDr. Urie Bronf enbr6nner as quoted in Parade, May 28, 1972^ page 2 J,. 



2 

! 

probljems requires^ that he develop feelings of self-worth, of sfgnificarice, 
of importance and closeness to others, of dignity, and of desire to help 
others. These experiences include opportunities and challenges t6 be of 
service to others and to positively express group approval for being of 
service. It includes examination of one*s own behavior in relation to 
the reaction of others in an atmosphere where group intent is to help 

r * 

and not to hurt. By directing the influence of group peers, the skillful 
group leader is able to help a given youngster deal with his/her problems, 

2. WORK EXPERIENCE 

The work experience program in Focus plays a unique roll. The 
major goal of work experience is to develop the basic skills and attitudes 
necessary for employability. The Focus teacher-coordinator uses work 
experience as the bridge betv/een school and wprk. The work experiencle 
job placement is seen for those students who are making progress in the 

Focus program as a method of gaining a meaningful role in the world of work. 

/ ' * 

3. STUDENT GOVERNMENT BOMD 

Focus has a leadership board which is composed of students 
selected by their peers -for their leadership, commitment- to others and 
the program, and good judgment in most matters* » The board meets Uor the 
purpose of making recommendiftions and decisions about various aspects of 
the F^cus prograra.^ The board resembles student council in a way^, but 
deals with a larger variety of concerns and has more power. 

4. INDIVIDUALIZATION .. ' 

Individualization is very important in FOcus. It is not simply 
a curriculum tool, it is a philosophy of how to treat people. It extends 
beyond the typical individualized curriculum to include ways of dealing 
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with all aspepts of a student's needs« School £allure\ls. a cause for 
behavior problems, feelings of worth^essness:,/^and low self-concept. -As 
'much as, possible in Focus ^ we treat kids in a way to add to^th^ir feelings 
of success and self -worth. Because we d^al with the individual's total 
life as well as school work, individual consideration extends to matters 
such as time structure, discipline, rewards, attention giving, confronta- 
tion and problem resolution, ' v., 



5, STUDENT INPUT 0N> CURRICULUM AND MATERIALS ;v '^^<^'\ , . 
Student evaluation of curriculum and materials '*'^'krt>:b6''1)6hefi<?^4jL^ 
to both teacher and student, A teacher can gain insight* a? to v^JLc^ ^ - 
materials are effective in the learning process. The student has a^-feeling 
,of worth because he/she has had a part in deteinnining what is , ^earned ♦ 



6, SOCIAL INVOLVEMENT * ' ' ^-^ ' } 

Education is 'Often divided into two areas: task ^priehtatipn 
and grdup maintenance. In most traditional schools the emphasis is on 
task orientation and group maintenance has been neglected. In Focus we 
have found that with disafrected students, group maintenance! is a 
necessary device to be used in order for any task to be completed. 

To facilitdte this it |s necessairy for teachers and students to have 

»' ' ^ ' . * ' • 

social activities outside the school setting, This^allows two major 
things to occur: • ' <, t-^ 

1. Student and teacher can see each other in a different role* 

2. A different perspective ^lows them to operate* and cooperate 
_mpr^ fully in.Qlassroom tasks. « 

Some examples of group mffiatenancie activities arjs: 

a. Field trips to mutually agreed upon sites 

b. Picnics at lunch time 



Camping trips 

d. Ski trips ^ ' . 

e. Volleyball and softball games 

f . Going out for breakfast 

g. Bowling 

7. STUDENT INVOLVEMENT IN FOCUS PROGRAM 

- The main rationale for having student involvement ts based on 
the fact that during adolescence the peer group is probably the most/- 
powerful single .itifluence on a youngster's behavior. Peer group irrfluence 
may be St^d in a positive way which benefits both the student and the 
program. During the* past three years Focus students have: 
a. Tutored other students 
*b. Guided' visitors visiting the program 

c. Represented their programs -when visiting other schools^ 

d. Participated in interviewing prospective students and staf^ 



e. Served on the District Advisory Council ] A 

• ,) " '* 

8. PARENT INVOLVEMENT t 

Since Focus is concerned with the develoflment 5Jf the whole person, 
it has to take a special interest in the student^s parend^s because they 
are such an important part of his/her life. Vfhen a student is selected 
to participate in the Focus program the parents are contacted to explain 
th4 program and to gain their agreement, for^ their 8on/daughte|: to partici- 
patje in the program. The Focus staff communicates as frequently as possible 
with parrf^ts through telephone conversations and individual and group 
meetings. Parents can expect the Focus staff to maintain close communication 
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with them and to respond to the concerns they may have abou-t their 
children. The Focus staff is trained to assist with family counseling, 
prpblera solving; and referral service when necessary. Most parents of 
'Focus students feel Focus is effective in bringing about positive 
attitudinal and behavioral changes in their children. 
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_ ■ - /4>UBLIC REUTIONS • " . " . 

To insure the success of the Focus program, we have sought to 
establish good relationships .with admi,nistrators , school board members, 
counselors^^pther staff members, parents, custodial and clerical people 
and community leaders. Also, because we^ deal with, disaffected^ youth, 
we felt it was important to establish rellationships with police, pro- 
biation officers and court personnel ♦ The following description of the 
' implementat^ion of d Focus Program at Kellogg^High^hool will illustrate 
how we developed these relationsliips^' . ^ 
\ Three years ago, t^o of the present Kellogg Focus staff taught in -^^ 

V ■ ■ - . 

bhe Roseville Youth Devielopment Project Recovery Program, a night school 
designed for' high school dropouts^ Since several students were also ' 
dropouts from Kellogg, we discussed* the need for a school-wi'thin-a-school 

that could meet the needs of these disaffected youths ' , 

^-""^ 

A meeting with administrators followed* In this cas^, the administrator 

. ^ . / 

our Kellogg High School Principal, was interested in such a program and 

/ 

agreed to present the proposal to the Dl^strict Administrators, In prepara- 
tion for this presentation a needs assessment was developed and carried out ^ 
to deter.mine the extent of the student population within the school who 
needed a program, the^ areas of failure fchey werjB encountering and the 
reasons for their^ailure (refer tp Needs Assessment Materials) • 

The next step i^as to present the data to the facul.ty council, who 
discussed th^. proposal arid flecided that the entire faculty should be 
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presented with thTTssue*^ ' Fotlofwing thlT presentatlon, the faculty 
discussed the program and voted to approve its initiation. Our faculty 
was willing to approve this program with the understanding that one j, 
regular staff member from each of the three departments would be leaving 
to serve full time in this program, leaving a somewhat larger class load 
in these areas. 

With the* approval of administration and faculty, we moved to involve 
th^ community by implementing an Area Task Force which was and Is composed 
of students, teachers, counselors, administrators, busines's and pro- 
fessional people, parents, clergymen and law enforcement personnel* The 
original function of the task force was to cacry out a needs assessment 
program, evaluate the assessment, and take action to implement the needed 
program by helping write goals and. objectives • * The Task Force is continuing 
their involvement by Acting as a source of feedbaclc tp the program, pro- 
viding a genuine link to' the community in which the students live.. ^nd a ^ 

* " . " " 

means by which new ideas may be introduced and evaluated* 

\ 

Out of the Needs Assessment and with much llelp from the Guidance 
Department, methods of identifying and selecting prospective Focus student;? 
were developed* These young people were interviewed in the spring before 
school was out to participate in the program the 'following year. The pro- 



gram was explained^ to them and they were allowed to choose whethet pr not 
they wanted to participate* * , * ^ 

Meetings were held with the Custodial staff and the. Administration 
to determine the space necessary as well as any construction Within the ; 

1 ' 

space which would be desirable* Good relation^ips with the tustodial 

' ' ' , / 

personnel ,can be extremely valuable, / 
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In September, 1972, our Focus staff, approximately 75^ students, one 

"Co 

GrQup Counselojr asd one teacher's aid.e began our "school-vithin-a-«chool»"/ 

Since that time we have had at .least one insei^vice meeting each year 
with ,t he school faculty and administrators to answer questions ,^ ask for • 
help an4 share our evaluations with them. Our staff members serve on 
otfier school committees — one is a coach, and all o'f us spend some time 
supervising extracurricular activities. , ' , 

iv— 



Th^eTocus program 'has lieen f eatured Ta^the Scho^ol ne>rspaper and 
School magazine to inform other .students about what .we are-doing. Stu- 
dents in journalism and sophomore English are given an option of coming 
into the Focus program fco^ interview , staff and students and share, that, 
information with their classes. Other staff ^members have been invited 
and have ccyne to visit the program during their free hours. This is 
another source of feedback whith is beneficial to us and to the program. 

Probably the best suggestion for ongoing public^ relations to^jhelp^ 
insure a successful program is to make an e'ffort to mingle and sc/cialite 
with the rest of the staft," custodians *and clerical personnel. Sharing 
information with these people can be very important to the success of 
the program. - > . ^ , 



d.OMMUNIXY RESOURCES INFORMATION 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES INFORMATION 

To our knowledge no agency ^has as much potenti^al to effectively, 
serve the heeds of disaffected students ^as does the school*^ithin-a- 
achool-^progratn. With the consent of parents and students,,, student: ne^ds 



can be accurately diagnosed, considerable staff -student involvement can 

** » 

be maintained, unusual and special needs can be identified, community 

resources can be studied and coordinated^ agency' to agency relations ^ 

can bfe established, 'appropriate referrals can be made on an ongoing ^ 

p^st7experifcnce basis. By becoming a cooperating, efficiently functiorv^ 

\ing unit ourselves we have discovered that we qan in return actually 

serve the purposes of ^ other agencies, particularly the Department of 

Corrections. In this* way services in geheral that are offered to - 

adolescents are made more effective. 

I • ^ 

Interagency competition and/or disparagement is directly in opposi-* 
tion to our desire to serve young people^ Most agencies of fer ^special 

*kinds of services and can do a fine job with tHte appropriate kin^'^of 
individual. In most cases a- referral that turns out to be inappropriate 
occurs because the needs of the adolescent were impjroperly assessed and 
not because an-agency failed. We make agencies effective by making 

'appropriate referrals , providing reliable and accurate» information and 
by providing mas-sive doses' of support for their work. 

Community Inv olvement , ^ • ' 

J ^ 1 Ns, *■ 

A program like ours survives only wfth the support of the community. 
Students^ parents / parent gr,ou|)s, local businesses, churches and community 



organizations have 'the potential to provide many. youth services. They can 

•provide Mir ectly or, indirectly diverse thing*s such as jobs, materials, * 

* * ' ' -* 

temporary residences, lobbying efforts, support for projects, tpeclal * 

.a*ctiviti6s, coffee houses, recreational facilities, ombudsmen, etc. A 

Focus pjrogram has an opportunity- here to activate' many potential ©nergiee 

of a community id tft-e intei:ests of serving youth, . ' 

We sought to involve th^ community in' our project from the* beginning. 



Our £ain vehicTe foF*3oTng. this* ^as^ the Task Force which was , made up of . 

community leaders in business, church., politics, corrections and education. 

This .involvement strategy, that. proved so valuable to us^ will be explained 

more fully in ^ the Public Relations materials, \ . 

, • • • 

. State, County and Local Corrections Departments 

.Courts, police, probation officers and institutions for incarceration 

■ • ■ - , . \ : 

are viewed with feai by many peoplfe. We have learned that our greatest 

assistance has^ come from cooperating and working with these agencies. 

Each member of ouif staff is a Voluntary Probdtion.'Off icer who oft;em . 

accompanies and represents in coxirt the students who -are in trouble with 

the law* In this way, we have been able to recommend what we feel* to be . 

the most .desirable dispositio^j of each case, * The judges h^e been very 

positive toward our redommendations, . 

Our involvement with the courts gives us access to extraordinary 

ppssibilities for youth such as the "outward bound" experiences at 

Thiatledew Forestry Camps, The interest and aptitude a^ssessment and 

training opportunity offered by the Minnesota Division df\Vocational 

Jlehabilitation is another possibility. 'We discover more .and more^ of 

these special options available to disaffected youth thtough our continued 

• ♦ ■ » 

work with the court' system. » » , , 
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Regular probation o'fficers find it convenient to come to the school , 
to confer with. both probationees and teachers* We feel that we can detl ' 
,more ef fec'tlveiy with the student, and his/her problem w^ier\ we have all 



the information and cooperation tliat these conferences ^)roduce. 

In the event that a student is incarcerated in an institution* such 



^as Boy^^^tem Town; we communicate with the officials 'in cha-xg^ so that 

' • ■ " ' • ' - s • . . ^ \ . 

the student may continue his/her education in^^oui: program following reilease, 

A membeip of the staff also, visits the student at the in^tiCution, 

Welfare . 'A / ' , ^ ' » 

The Jlamsey County Welfare Department makes avjailable-a variety of • 
servi<;es for young .people who need h^.elp. Some of our students need a 



permanent or t^mp.^rary "place to. livel These students can be placed in 
group* homes supported by Welfare. Tl>e Department also assigns social 



workers to counsel and guide unwed mothers who need hel'/. Some other 
services of fered 'ar^^ family -counseling, mental health and drug counseling 
and .treatment. The St, Paul Public Health Center offers medical testing 
and services. The Welfare Department is an excellent source^of informa- 
tion regarding existing programs that can be helpful to young people. 

• •■ i ■ • . 

Private Agencies^ • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* Almost all private agencies depend to an extent'on public agency 

■ * ' • ' ! V ■ • 

referra^ls and public resources. This insures that public agencies such «s 

^ ^ - • > 

the Court system* and Welfare will have at least some information about 

most of the private agency offerings. Unfortunately, this interrelationship 

cannot i'nsure the quality of^ a particular agency's care or the appropriate- 

» » « ' 

ness of a referral to that agency. 
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f . • .... 

■ ■ I ' 
• • I > • ^ 

■ . • • 4 

In searching for am agency to meet the needs of all individual,' a good 

first step is to contact Welfare and to describe to them the needs and the^ 

* \ ' 

desired treatment. Welfare can then tell you what is available and how 'to 

< proc§ed^. It is good policy to collect and file as much* information as 

* , -* ' / 

possible from the treatment agencies and from other case workers (and pro-* 

bation officers for fpture reference. The- client can then have an oppor- ♦ 
tunity Co view the available options with youtf recommendations,. He/she 
^"TKouia 'Eiren^T)e~aT51iriI2rxih^^^ his^^her nee^s. j 

* It is important to build relationships with key people within tlte 
. agencies to make the referral process work faster ar^ more efficiently. 
This is particularly true^with very large agencies such as corrections 
and welfare. <v * ' 

We also use rittiny ptivate agency services. The Wilder Foundation ^Clinic 
does diagnostic testing, and offers individual and^atnily counseling. . 
Alcoholics Anonymous, Alateen and Alanon are very helpful for alcoholics 
^and/or their family. Friendship Hall of the Union Gospel Mission offers ^ 
^individual and group counseling. Arlington Hou^e i5 a supervised activity . 
•centered group home. Jamestown and N(BW Connections offer a group nome 

atmosphere for young people who are having serious problems \jith drugs and 

\. ... 
personal adj-jastment. . McCro^san's Boys Ranch in Sioux Fall^, South Dakota, 

offers a highly structured programn>^for young peopJLe who haven t learned 

to control their behavior. 

' ft 

Private referral services, such as 24 hour '.phone hot lines and 
agencies> that catalogue referral services, can offer direct and indirect 
aid tO' students (please see'the Y.E.S. brochure in the appendix). 
^ In conclusion, we would like to^ reiterate some important points. Be 
supportive of other agencie6--f ind key people to facilitate referrals — give 

• • » ^ * • ■> 

students a chance to choose knowledgedbly the services which they will use. 
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' ' EVALUATION . ' 



Unless we evaluate we have no way of knowing what* has b»en accbm-« 
plishedj, An extensive evaluation ideijtifies'. program success and defi- 
I ciencies .and gives direction for program modifications and. improvements. 
Basically, evaluation must contain the following components: - 
1, A needs assessment to determiite which skills and behavior ' 
need improving *and changing- .(see needs assessment materials). 
. 2. Measurable objectives established ^to meet th^s'e needs (see 
Focus goals and objectives irtaterials), • ^ 

3. Instruments to measure these objectives, p 

4. Timelines for "implementing evaluatioh', * 

• ■ i , . 

5. Tabulating of data and comparisons with baseline data. 

6. Summaries of evaluation/ and implementation of strategies for 
thfi correction of any deficiencies. 



The^Focus p.rogram (ises the following evaluation instruments and 



techniques.' 



1. Attendance Records 

A. Tardies ^ 
% • * • 

B. Absences 

* " 

2. Scholastic Records • ' - 
.A. Grad.es * ' - 

B* Number of credits earned 
3; DisciplU'ne referrals to- school administration. 
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• , 4^ ^School suspensions . i. 
. * 5. Number of dropouts 
^ 6. Cour.t RvferralsS 

. 7. ^Ego strength scale of MMPI 
' 8*. Iowa Test;3 of Ijflucational Development 
. 5.' •Ga.tes-MacGinitie Reading Test 
10. AtUitufiinal Surveys' • ' ' 



(1) School Sentiment Index w^. 
{ly Self Appraisal Inventory *" <> 
(3) Peer, Parent and Adult* Relationship- Inventory 
B» Parents , i 



(1) ^Attitude towards school 

(2) Attitude towards children 



C/ Staff 



(1) Attitude towards Focus program. 



The first six. categories above need no 3pecj.ai*devlce; f The previous 



year's data mu.^t be obtained through existing school and court 



refcords • 



• The post-data is a result of careful and cqmplete record keeping iir the 

Focus prd'grJun," *SamplesFof the Iowa Tests of Educational Development, 

Gates-MacGinitie -Reading Test, and the complete .MMPI may be obtained 

thi^ugh nor^l testing channels ^established by injdividual school districts. 

The ego-strength scale of the ^^MPI' (Inventory- A) .and the attitudinaL ' 

surveys used in Focus evaluation /are included in this package. A copy of 
t , ' » 

the 1973-74 Focus evaluation -and summary is alsQ included. More inforraa- 
ti,on pertaining to the implementing and the designing of an evaluation 
procedure will be available to schools wishing to adopt a Focus type program 
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'APPENDpt' , ■ - ■ . 

. ^ ' m EV>llUATION MODEL 

, • ' • ' / . . • 

1. Identificatioo o/ Indicators of Goal Achievement 

a. Observations and" Rating Scales 

b. QiiestTonnaires — Surveys 
, c. "tioc^lly Constructed Tests 

d. School Records (e.g* attendance) 

e. Standardized Tests , ^ 

f. " Sdbial Indicators — Unobtrusive Measufes 

» , ■ ■■ T-1 - , 

2. Collection of Data- : ' . 



3. Report of Data, Conclusions, and Recommendations 

The general goals'^which our Evaluation System'will .seek to 
a'chieve are': ^ , - 

' ;^ , 

(1) Provide information ^for decision making concerning 
program improyefilent and resource jdlocation 

(2) Provide increased job satisfactian to^hose vho are 
involved in carrying on programs] 

•A ^ • . / • • • 




YOUTH DF^^LORvEMT PROJECT 
I SaSEVIBLE Am SCHCJOIS . " 

Independent ScnoGl K.sbr:lct i>Io« 62;? • • .. 

^ ■ little~3ri>iihall, ' , » 

1627 West County Road B ^ 
'St. Paul j' Minnesota 55113 ' . ^ 

Telephone: 636-01186 ' ' 



' ■ ■ 

Dear yar^nt":"'^ ' . ^ . " . ^ 

A? you may ^hav^e read in the ne^cspapers,^ our distr^ict has been funded by the 
Depaii:menii of Health, Education arfd Welfare to develop and pilot programs 
which will-encoT^'age positive youth developraent . Our pro^ject, irhich we call the 
Youth Developmenjt Project, ^d.11 place strong emphasis on developing positive 
student, attitude^ tarards one's self iuid toi/ard 'learning. 

To enable us to 'determine the^ effect these programs have on achievement 
anji attitudes, v^^ will be administering standardised achievement tes*ts, at'tit\idinal 
siprveys, and collecting attendance daija on a sample of our students. Your child 
is included in the seoiiple^ # ^ 

To insure the protection .of the student's privacy we are usdiig the follo^/ing 
procedure in the secondary schools: . * 

Im All secondary students participating in the testing will 
be asked' lo do so on a voluntary basis. 

2. Where the ins'fcrurients are given to randc^ sar/rples- or entire 
" " schools, the data vzill be handled in the ^aine professional 

manner as routine scholastic aptitudes and group surveys in 
^ accordance vath district policy and state regulations. 

3. VJhere the questionnliires are given on an individual basis or 
^ ^ • to smill graup^jparental consent will be obtained for all 

testing. 



We "believe it is extremely important tha€^^lTe-.^oU this data so that we can 
evaluate these programs, especially in the area of attiiiudes. We also believe 
tliat the privacy' of your child jdll be protected by out testing procedure. However 
if you desire to withdrav; your child from this sample,' please s^ign this form and 
return it to the above address. If you have any other flL^xcstions conc6ming the 
Youtli Development Project or the collection of data, please call me at .633^83:50> 
extension 60. We are in the process of forming evali:iation coRjmittees in each 
school and^'encoui^age your involvement. i 

Sincerely, ^ 

, ^ ^ ^ Dale Schneiderl;ian 

Evaluation Coordinator 



I wish to withdraw my child, / , from the 

random sample. . ' (Naiue) \ 



' ^ (Parent Signature) 

Er|c . 109 / . 
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S&condary Level 



DIR£CTIOHS: For each sCaCcmcnc, Indicace chc excenc 

Co which you agree or disagree by marking 
the corresponding space:. ' 



Name'' 



Sex (Circle) 

School 

Grade 

Program 



Male Female 



SA 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
•SA 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

SA 

( ) 

( ) 

. ( ). 
- SA' 

( ') 
( ) 
( ) 
SA 
( ) 
• ( ) 

( ) 

SA 

( y 
i ) 
.( ) 

SA 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SA 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

SA 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SA 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SA 

( )• 
( ) 
( ) . 
SA 

( > 

( ) 
( ) 
SA 

( )• 
( ) 

c ). 



SA) if you strongly a^ree 

A) if you agree 

D) it you disagree 

SP) if you strongly disagree 



There are rta right or, wronf» answers , so respond to 
each sCateinent^rs honestly as you can. 



Example: 

SA A D SD • . 

C ) ( ) (x) ( ) 1. My classes arp. coo easy* 

(If you disagree with the statement, 
you should place an x under D. 



D SD- 
* ( ) 1. 

( ) 2. 

( ) 3. 
SD ' 
(O 4. 
( ) 5. 

/ ) 

. SD 
( ) 7. 



Most of my 'teachers try to ex^api to me why I deserve the grades I earn 
on assignments and tests. < 

education. \ ^ / / 



( ) 8. 
•( ) 9. 
SD 

( )' 10 



I do rr/ best in school becau^eOt oan^§et ahead in the world with a good 

Most af my teachers seetiQlntere^ed 'in the things I do outsi,de of schools 

Each morning I loolc/^prvj^td t;o doming to school. 
My school has too ay pyles* ' ' . 

Most of my teaclyars'^do Tvbt allow students much choice in what they study 
in class. \ "^^^ ^ . 

' • \ 

I often fe^nrushed •'aj5>4 nervous at sjchool. . . \ ' ^ 

Most of my t\Kicher^ give assignmentTs' tVat arc tuo difficult. 
Studen^^l^re Jvre^^npt as friendly as in other schpols. 

, Most ori. .A^/tijaclrers try to make their subjects interesting to i|Tie^. 
• I^lw4;e navixig to do homework 



( ) 12.; My n!eachars are interested in what Thave to say 

( ) IS.-^t^s CrLcar to me i;hy I shouldn't drop out of scl 
( ^) 14. In^flH>5i''of my dashes, I have the opportunity to choose assigi 



( ).15 
SD 

X ) 16 
< ) 17 
( ) 18 
SD 

( ) 19 
( ) 20 
( ) 21 
SD 

( ) 22 



wliich are most interesting to me. 
. I have signed up for a subject just because it seemed^ like it 
be interesting 



iments 
would 



. Most of my teachers give assignments that are. just-busywork". 
. \ enjoy working on class projects with othdr students. 
. Most of yy teachers really .like' th eir subjects. 

I would rather play a game^ that I already know than learn a new one. 
• Most of my teachers seem personally concerned about me. * . 

I enjoy learning in school more than learning oc> my own. ^ ' 

^ • * 

. I don't usually enjoy working on puzzles and trying to solve difficult 

problems , ' - •* . • 

, I think there is too much pressure in school. 

, Most of my teachers <>Tll accept suggestions from their students. 

School is a gbod place for making friends. / ^ * 

I like the challenge of a difficult, assignment. ' • 

Most of my teachers, don* t try very hard fo understand young people. 

Skipping school whenever I can doesn't really bother me. 
I find it difficult to start working on my assignments until they are 
I'm very interested in what goes on a'; this school. 



iv are 
Imost du6, 



( ) 35. 
( ) 36. 
SD 

( ) 37. 
( ) 38. 
( ) 39. 



Most of the decisions in my c^l^ss^is are made by the teachers. 
My teachers ask me to memorize 'too many fncts. 

There arc other reasons for going to school besides just learning. • 

There are ijnportant subjects not taught in school now which I would be 
interested in taking if they were offered. ^ . 

Students have voice in determining how this school is run. 
Most of my teachers have encouraged me to think for myself. 

I think moit of my teachers are fair to me. ^ 110 

I generally try to get involved in many school activities. 

Mosd of my teachers give me some idea of what will be on their tests. 



SA 

{ 
{ 
{ 
SA 
{ 

{ 

{ 

/SA 
( 
{ 

{ 

SA 

{ 

{ 

{ 

SA 
( 

{ 
{ 

SA 

{ 

{ 

{ 

SA 
{ 

( 

{ 

SA 
{ 
( 
( 

SA 
{ 
. { 
{ 

SA 
{ 

. { 

'SA 
{ 

{ 
{ 

SA 

{ 

{ 

e 

'SA 
{ 
( 
( 

SA 

{ " 



J) SD . 

) .( ) ACT*' I really like most of Che kids at this school. 

) ( ) 41. My t;eachers don't allow me to be as creativ.e as I am able to be. ^ 
) ( ) 42. Most of my teachers do not" recognize my right to a different opinion. 
D SD • * ' . 

) ( ) 43« It would be difficult, to get the most popular kids in school to include 

those who aren*c as popular in their activities. 
) ( ) 44. Evep if I wanted to join certain groups here at school, I just wouldn^t 

be accepted. \ 
) ( ) 45.. I enjoy talking t6 many of ray teachers aftW cla;ss. ^ 
D SD ' ' \ . / 

) ( ) 46. Most of my, teachers are critical of, the w^y young people* dress or talk. 
) ( ) 47. In order to ^in an office at this sthopl/you 've got to be»in the right 

^ crowd. ' " / • ' 

) ( ) 48. Many of my teacherp. frequently show^^^lack of preparation. 
D SD • * \ ' / * . - 

) ( ) 49^ It isn't diflicult for a new student to find friends here. 
) ( ) 50. Many^ of my teachers cvjuld be trusted if I discussed a personal problem 

with them. , / 
) ( ) 51. My favoVite classes,. regardless of subject, are those in which I learn 
the most. \\ / 
D SD * ' ^ ^ \ ' 

) ( ) 52. School is'l:qipx)rtpifc''t;^ me 'because I find many of the things I learn are 

useful outside. .^f &choo^. 
) ( ) 53. Our school is'^so large, I ^ften feel lost in the crowd. 
) ^ ) 54. I usually gftt the graCe I deserve in a cldss. ♦ 
D SD ^ ^ ^ ' ^ /v . 

) ( ) 55. Teachers are usually; j:he^ friendliest with the bright atudeiits. 
) ( ) 56*. I try to do good work in my'cl|isses, because you never know when the 

- iafprmation, will be us'eful. /"^ 
) .{ ) 57. Most. of my teachers are still fafr^with me as a person even when I've 
done poorly on my school wotlc.*) ^ '\ • ' 

D SD ^ ' i / ! / 

) ( ) 58. There are enough different groups'^here^at .school for any type of student 

to find friends. . /* ^ 

<) { 59. Most of my teadvers make, it clear ^aboJt how' much the students can "get 

away vitlii' in class. 
) { ) 60. I enjoy the social 
D SD . ^ 

) { ) 6JLJ Everyone knows who 

) ( )-62. There are many clicks (closed groups) ^of stu3e"hts here.' 
*) ( ) 63.'*Most of my teachers ^like wbrking with young peopJLe. 
D SD * , . • • . ' 

) ( *) 64. Sometimes I *just can't put a' book down until I*m finished with* it. . 

) ( ) 65. Most of my teachers are too concerned with discipline societime's.* *^ 

) (') 66. ^It is* difficult for me to see my education as a stepping stone to future 
success. * ' . 

D SD • ' ^ ^ ' • 

> ( ) 67.»At sclyj^, other people really care, about me^ 

) { ), 68. If I thought I cou;.d win, I'd like to run for an elected student body office, 

) ( ) 69. Most of my teachers will discuss any changes jnade to my grade. ' 
D SD ^ » \ - 

) { ) 70. Most> of my teachers just don*t care about students i^ they're not going to 
'college. ^ ♦ . • ' 

) { ) 71. I usually never do more school work than just what is assign^. 

) ( ) 72. Mo'^t o£ the teachers at my school cannot control their classes. 
D SD ^ , 

) ( ) 73. It is possible to be popular in school and also be an individualist. 

) { ♦) 74. Lunchi t^ime at school is not fun. ^ 

) ( ) 75 . Many of my teachers- are often impatient. » 
D SD 

) ( ). 76. If I had the choice, I .wouldn't go to school at all. ^ 
) ( ) 77. Many^of my teachers have "pets'*. * . ' • 

) ( ) 78. Most" of my teachers often waste too much time explaining things. 
D SD ' ' . ' 

) ( ) 79. Occasionally I have discovered things on my own that were related to 

, ^ some of my school subjects. 
) ( ) SbT If school were more reiated to th^kills I'll need after I graduate, 
I might be more interested.' 



iss. ^ 

il life here. / ? \V I ^ * 

10 the real losers in th\s"'^cHool are. 
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SELF APPRAISAL INVENTORY 
Secondary Level . 

lIRECTIONg: For eacb statement, indicate the 
'^'[^ /.ejctent to which you* agree or disagree 

, by marking the corresponding space: 



Sex (Circle) Male Female 
. School 
Grade 



Program , 



SA) if you strongly agree 

A) if you agree - Example: 
D) if you disagree SA A D SD /' 

SD) if you strongly disagree ^ ( ) ( ) (x) ( ) 1. I want to be a movie st4 
' • • (If yoil disagree with the sti 

There are no right or x>n:ong answers , so respond ment, you should place an x 

to each statement' as honestly as you can. under D. 



SA A D 
•( 
( 

SA 
( 
( 

c 

SA 
( 
( 
( 



( 
( 

SA 
( 

SA 
( 
( 
( 

SA 
( 
(■ 
( 

SA 
( 
( 
C 

SA 
( i 
( 
( 
SA 

< 



D 



SD 



SD 



SD 



C 
SD 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SD 



SD 



1. School work is fairly easy for me. 

2. I am satisfied to be just what 1 am. 

3. I ought to get along better with other people. 

4. My family thinks I don^t act as/Ty^ould. 

5. People often pick on meU \ ^ 

6. « I doa^t usually do my share of ^oyl<^'^at/^ome. . 

7.. I sometimes feel upset^^i%^'*>^I V-'^^-^chool. ■ 

8. I often let other .p^i)^l'e^lia^?fe^'£hoir way. 

9. I have as many fri^dd^^s .Inost-^ople. ' 

10. ^ Usually no * one ij|kys'^iich >att tent ion to me at home. 

11. Getting go6*d*'^rad^il>^^etty impoirtant to me. 

12. I can be trUst^j|sSieich as anyone. 

13. I afn \tell lijcea-^j^ kids my own age.. 

14. There i^r'^Ttimeji. vhen I would like to leave home. 
IS^'^^&rgdiJ: n^cTst^oi what,,! -! parn. ' 

16y.,JJy*HBamily is surprised *if I ^o things with them, / 
17» LvAQl'^ten not a happy person^. 

18. l>*aai'^ot \onfely very, often. ^ 

19. My family respects my 'ideas. ; ■ 

20. I an) not a very good student;/ 

21. I often do things that I'm sorry for later. 

22. Older kids seeto to like me. 

23. I sometimes behave badly at home. 

24. I often.g^et discouraged in school. 

25. I often v^-sb I were younger. ' . . 
26v I^am usually friendly .toward other people. 

27. ^1 don^t usually treat mjj family .as well as X should, 

^S, My teacher majces.me feel I am not good enough. 

29. 1 always like being the way I am'. 

30. I am just as well liked as most people. 
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<0 



f 



SA A 
( ) ( 
( ) ( 
•( ) ( 
SA A 

( )' ( 

( ) ( 

( ) ( 

SA A 

( ) ( 

( ) ( 

( ) ( 

SA A 

( ) ( 
( ) ( 

( n 

SA 'A 

( ) ( 

( ) ( 

( ) ( 

SA A 

( ) ( 

•( ) c 

( 

SA i 

( ) 
( ) 

SA 
( ) 
( 0 
C) 
SA 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SA 

(■ ) ( 
( ) ( 



SD 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SD 

( .) 
(.)• 
( ) 
SD 

( ) 

( ). 

SD 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SD 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SD 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SD 

(0 
( ) 
( ) 
SD 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SD 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SD 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
SD 

( ) 
( ) 



31. 1 cause trouble to r[iy ''family. ' i 

32. I am slow In finishing .my school work. 

33. 1 often am' not as happy as I»-wouLd like to be. 

34. I JB^m not as nice looking as most people, 

35 I d6n!t have many friends. ' ^ 

36. ^'! feel free* to argue with my family. 

37. Even if. I have something to' -say, i of tea don ^t say it. 
38-. Sometimes I am among the la^t to be chosen for teamd. 

39. I f eel ^that my family always trusts me. 

40. I am a good reader. 

41. It is Tiard for me to make friends. 

42. My family woul<f help me in ^ny kind of trouble. ^ 

43. I am not doit>g as well in school as I would like to. 
4^4. I" find it hard to talk in front of the class. 

45. I sometimes t^&l ashamed of myself. 

46. I wish I^tyad^'more^^lose friends. 

,47. Hy famiri^6^ei\- «xp^cts too mucK of me. 

48. I am not v^ry^^ood'iiKmy school work. 

49. I am not as good^'^^erson as I would like to be* 

50. Sometimes I amffia^^ ^t:o.mak^ frieqds with. . • . 

51. I wish a were a'dif fei^nt^'peirson. 

52. People don^t usually, havfe.mucfe fun when they are with me. 

53. I am^ati important perso;i ''to.^my family. 

54. People think I ^^n a^ good^iivdqijtC''*^. • 

55. I am not very -sure, of myself, y j / 

56. Often I don't like to be w^th'ottyejr^^cids. , 

57. My family and I have a lot of fiiil 56jtethXr. 

58. Tliere jare times when I feel like"''^Voppijfi|^'5t^t of s 

59. I can always take care of myself. . r \\ 
60., Many times I would rather be with ki^ yo^u^gr 

61. My family doesn't usually consider m^'-f efelings*. 

62. I can't be^ depended on. 



chool^ 
than me. 
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Sub-scales for Sectmdary inventories*. 



SCHOOL -S^NTIMEKT . • ' ■ * , 

Teacher: , ^ \ 

♦ Mode of Instruction' ; l,-8, ID, l6, l8, 2k, 31, 32, 36, 39, 'hS, 1|8, 5^*, 

' 73, 78 ^ - _ ^ 

V A'Jthority & Control ; 6, lU, 37, ^H, |t2, 57, 59, 65, 69, 72 ^ 

Inteirpersonal Relation - ' . - ■ .- ' ' ^^^-^'^ 

ships vith Pupils ; 3, 12, 20, 27,..lt5, ^^,'30, 55, 63, 10, "^^^ 

. 75, 77 -■ . - " 

■LearninR : 11, 19, 22, 26, 29," 33; ^U,* 5^, 61+, 71, 79 ^ 

Social Structure ' ■ , * 

and Climate ; 5, J, 15, 23, .30^ 35, 38, 1^7, 53, 60, 61, 67, 68, 7^^ 
Peer ; ' 9, 1?, 25, ltO,.lflf, lt9, 58, 62 - 

General; 2, It, 13, 21, 28, 52, 56, 66, 76, 8Q 



SELF APPRAISAL 

Peer; 3,' 5, 9, 13, I8, 22, 26, 30, 35, 38, li6, 50, 52, 56, 60 

Faaily : U, 6, 10, I6, 1-9, 23, 2?, .31, .36, 39., U2, lt7, 53, 57, 6I 

School ; 1, 7, 11, 15, 20, 2l|, 28, 32, l|0, lt3, Ml, 1|8, 5^, 5? 

General ; 2, 8, 12, 17, 21, 25, 29, 33^^31+, 37, ^4^5,, U9,, 51, -55, 59, 62 
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'INVENIORYA. Nime Sex M ' F '* 

^ ^'^ ■ ■ . ' ■ ~(Clrcle) 

^R^ad .each atatement and decide vhether it ia true as' awlled to you or„' false as 
y ' allied to you . If a s,tatement is TWJE or MOSTLY OJRUE, as applied to you, plade 
an X atovB the T line. If a stateaent is FALSE -or HOT USUALLY TRUE, as applied;. 
• to -ybu, place, an X above JACP line. If a statement does not apply to you or if • 
. it is awnething that^'ia don*t toiow about, make no X mark for that statement." ' 
Hemeinber to ^ive YOOR OWN opinion of yourself. Do not leave any blank spaces ■ 
if you -can 'avoid It . , [ 

* EXAMPLE:' 1 do not always tell the truth. \ ^ ........... . yX T P* - 

i I4 JE have a good appetite. . ; ". • ^ . ; . T P 

2. I have diarrhea bnce a month or more. • • • T p 

* 3. At tijii^ I have fits of laughing and oatfylnfr that I cannot control. T P 

h. X 'find it hard to keep my mind on Viafflc'*^ ^b. ....... ^ : T P 

5t I havB had very i)eculiar and strt^pge exjher^nces. ....... T P 

6.. I have a cough most of the MysJ^T^^ ^y. . ^ T P 

^ ?• I fieldom vorry about my heaJ^th. ^4" . . i . \^ T p . 

^ 8. sleep is fitful and ^^Jfei«rbd(S^^^ . . 4 . * t T P ' 

" 9. When- 1 am with peqpCT I.jainibot^ered by hearing very queer things. T T . 

10. I am in ^ust. arigoo^phs^al health as most of friends. • . . T P 



11. Everything is ttamlrig'Tjut just like the prophets of the Bible 

said it wojpl^ • • • ^ T P 



15. Part^ oA^^fWajK ^ften have feelings like -burning, tingling, • 
* dravliiig^ or, Jil^* "going to sleep." . .1^. T P 

13» I am .easily d^ovmed in an argument. . . . T P 

,1 lif. I do jaany things which I regret aftervrards (l^egret things more 

or more often than others seem, to). . • T P 

15t I go to church almost every week. . . . . T P 

16. I hScVe met problemB^so*full#of possibilities that I have been 

tmabie to make yx^ lay mind about theni • . ^ ♦ T F 

, i7. Soiae -people are so bosfi^ that I feel like doing the opposite of ^ 

. what thpjr request, even though I know they are right. ...... T P ^ 

'l8t I like collecting ilov/ers or growing house plants * * J P 

19. 1 litoito cooR : • . i. !vv :/ . . . T . * 

O 20. . During! the past few j^ars I have been well most of the ticab. . . . T P 

ERIC ■ . \ ' . , , ~" 

21-. I have never had a fainting spell, ..«../.. ^ T F 



22. VThen I get bored I like to .stir up some excitement. ^ 
23* hfy bands have^acjt become -cliansy^^r^itarard. . . • • . 
2k. I feel wale all over nucb of the time . 



25* I-hfive had no difficulty in keeping iny balance in walldngt 

26* I like; to flirt • , 

27^ I believe my ^ins are unpardonable . ^ 

28* I.ftequeptly find riyself wrrying about somethiiig, 

29* I, like sc:^ence • 

3(5* .1 like to talk about- se::, . *. • • 



• • • • 



31 » I get mad easily. .and then get over i$.f6«rti* • 




32. I brood a great deal 



33* I dream frequently about th;^agffUnHXii^ kispt to myself. • . 



I^y i>ay of dping things* isNtpfe^wrf be masunder stood by, others. 

35* I have ha^^ blan;c spellte dp.^whlclf-niy activities wre interrigpted 
and I did not ImojTJtJIia^jjdi^ on around me. ...... \^ .. . 

36. I can be frirf^^^^rith^qple vho do things which I congider wong. 

37* If. r were an \r^tjrSn>\ald like to diravr flovrers 

38. T'lhen yiQle^^iB^ho^ do not irorry about whether the door is locJced 
and '6tig,.4dilti9i^s. closed • 

39* At tlmeSsJ^ilear so veil it botherd me. . • . • . ^ . . 

kO. Often I cross the street in order not to i^eet someone I s,eer» • . / 

1*1 • I have strange and peculiar thoughts . . . . . 

1(2. Sometimes I enjoy hurting persons I love 



IfS. Sometimes some unimportant thought will run through my mind and 
bother me for days^ ' 



IfU. I am not afraid of fire. .. . . , 
1*5* I do not nice to see women smoke i 



l|6# Vfhen someqnp says silly or ignorant things about something- 1 Imow 
about) I try to set fiin right • . • . • 



kl. I feel vmable to tell anyone all about myself. 



t&^pl'ans have freqtiently seemed so Tull of difficulties^ that I 
have had to give them \jp 



2^3. I wotiLd certainly enjoy beating a crook at his own game, 



51. One or^raore xaembers of r\jr family is veary nervouS • ^ T 

52. I- am attracted l>y meiiibers of the opposite sex, i __JC* 

' ^ V " ' ^ ' 

53. The man vho h&d tvost to do \rf.th me when X iras 4 child (such as lajr 
father, stepfather, etc.) tos very .stricV^fitl^ me/ 

V \ • \ 

5l^, Christ perfoi^med miracles such as chatigljne water into vine, ^. . T 

55 • • I pray several" times every veek .•/••'♦..^..•. 

56 • I f eel syiipath\tic to^fards people who tend ti hang on to theii^ 

griefs and troubles /*CV • •^^ • • • • ♦ ' ^ , 

57. I^an cifraid of f tading mj'-self in a closet''*;^^pRall closed place. . ' vT , 

58, Dilij frightens or disgusts me. * •'''vS • • • — . 

\5^. I think Lincoln waa\greater,^hai\^l^*^hin^^ T 

r \ \ * * ^ 

60. * Ih 1H7 home we have a^yslha^tUe^rdinar;?- necessities (such as 

enough/fopd, clothiJ^'etfe5K*\V.^ • / 

6l« I am made nervSuJi^y c^rtein animals. ••#•-/••« , ^ 

62.' sld)pK$|l^^s t^ V^^^ sensitive to touch. • • , ? 

•63. I fepiSjaSSC^^ deal oi the time. ... ^ ....... ^. . ^je_T 

6k. 1 never ^'^Stiirfd a 8e::y show if I can avoid it T 

65. * If I were an artist I wuld like to drwf children • T 

,66. il sometimes feel that I am )Eil30ub to go to pieces ? 

|67. I have often been frightened in the^iddle of the night. . '. . T 

i ' ' - 
j68. I very much lilce horseback riding.^ v-^^ 

- ' . . - . \ 

t . « 



P 



I 
J 

J 
J 
J 

J- 
_P 

_P 

J 

J* 
J? 

J' 
P 

-? 

-J 
_P 

J? 

P 
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1) At -the start of the school year hw jrotild you describe your relationship with 
your parents? 'Circle one. » / • - - 

very . poor . aboijfb * * - . good. . , . 'very ' 

po*&r • • * . ayera'ge. *' • \ good 

2) At the start of the school year how wbuLd, you describe your relationship with 
/your parents? birble one. ' , ' ^ V - . " , .. . 

a^ great ' ' some ^ .average few . • - hardly amy 

. ^deal'of ' /conflict . amount of , conflicts conflict 
conflict and' ' / donflict .and and ' 

and hassles hassles " and hassles . .hassles | hassles 

3) Before the beginning of the schdoL year ab9«^!4ow'm^ month would 

you and one of youi* parents have a serioujsT ai^^greement 6r conflict? - Circle one 

: hardly 12 3 '[k ,5 ^ 7 x'it/^^ .10 -More than. ' 



k) Before the beginning of tb^'^choov^ar about how many times a month would you 
^ and one of your .paren}<s do\ sdijethix^ ftin together]? Circle "one. 

har,dly '1 2 '^^ \k:l S 8 9 lO* More than* 



ever « T , ^ • . . - ^ . . ' 10 



5} At the fifarlrojf i^e^ school, year to what extent did you feel your parents were 
trying/'t^-Amd^ir»tl^ you and any .problems, you may Ijave had?; Circle one«- 

sb;ne,* \% \ ' abp;Ut * " ' more than \ coii4)lc;ifely 

average most parents /understanding 

• much ' ' ' , ; ' 

6) At the start of the school year how did you feel about your relationships with 
other, pqrsons, about yoin^ age? ^ circle "one. \ o 

no friends, 0*K* but, about good get along 

sgend most of wi^h they average ^ . _ great with 

tim6 alone were better ' ' ' ' • . < everyone 

7) Before thei 'beginning of the school year about how many times a month would 
you and another person about your age have a -serious disagreement? Circle one, 

d . * 

hardly I.23U56789.IO more than 
ever ^ ' 10 ^ 

w 1 

o • - . . 

. OVER 
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8) Before the begimihg '6f ' thiS school year abo\\t how many times a month would 
you and another person about your 9ge have -a \ physical, fight? Circle- one • 

hardly/j' 1 2 3 ' ^ 5 6 7 ' \8 ' 9 10 .more than ' 



ever^ 



10 



9) Before, the beginning .of the school year about hpw many times a month would you 
and another person about your age do .something Sun together? Circle one.'' 



hardly 
' ever. 



3 



6 



8\ 9 



10 



more than 
10 



» \ * .... .. 

10) At the. .start of the schools year hov nv^cis^ trust wo\ild you say you had in yoxir 
classmates and other, persons about. your age^ Circle, one. ^ . • 



very little - 
Hrust 



not ^t 00 
much . 
trusiJJ 



aviarag'e^ , 
amount of 
trust 



mtore than 
aVerage " 
amount of' 
' trust 



a great, 
deal of 
trust ^ 



il) the start of the school'>yfear hoif did you feel abqu^ your relationships with 
tfeachers and other adtLL|fa? ^Q^rcle one. . ; . * * 



very strained, 
with much * 
conflict .-M. > 



'conflict, , \\. about 
. but not on . \ \avef age 
0j' regular 
, . 'basia " 



good relation- 
ships, only 



very -good, 
hardly eily 
• , . occasional . cpnf licts or 
4i^^fer6ements^ disagreements 



12) Before -t&e bega^miiig of the/'^CTiool^ar- about how many times a month would 
and* a' teacher or adult have^a* ser^xrUs^isagreement?. Circle one. 



\ 



you 



hardly \\ 
^ver- 



9-. 10. 



more than 

■ ■ io ^ • 



;/ /\ . ... 

■ ^ ' •• .■ > .-/■ / . ■ . ■ 

13) feefo^e the" beginnj.ng of-- the' school jrear" epbaut how mapjr timfes a month -Would you 
and a teacher 'or aduLt do something fuh together? Circle tone. 

' hardly. 1 2 3 U '5 6 7 9 10 more than 

' ^-^^ - -■ ■ • . ■■ A n V ■ ■■ ^ " ■ 

'II4;) At the start, of the school yearsjbo whali' .extent did, 'you feel teacher^ or ^ 
^ . : adutts were trying to 'understand you and any problems 'you may have had? 
Circle one» - " ^ ' 



not at 
1 all 



sotae, but 
not much , 



no more nor , 
J lesa than,. could . , 
• be expected " f. , 



a good 
effort ..tq, 
ur\der stand . 



understood 
completely 



V 
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NAME , ' Scbool /and. program) 



Grade ■: ■ - ' • ■ - Se x (M) (F) 



y ' . . - INVENTORY B-2 . . _ , ■' ' ' 

1) fit the present time how, would you, describe, your relaCi'onship with 
your parents?" Circle. ONE.' . . ' 

very poor . poor about; average.. good very, good" 

2) At the present time how would you describe your relationship with- 
your parents? Cirqle ONE. ' ' ' . , 

a great. some.. ayerage ♦ . *. - * hardly* any 

deal. of , conflict amount of - conflicts conflict 

conflict * and , conflict* , and - and hassles 

and hassles hassles ^ and -h^^^es- hassles 

• 3) At the present, time about fipw many l^it^o^ a month do you and one of 
C. your parents have a. sei^tom ^6x^^gjp^^ent or conflict? . Circle ONE* 

hardly ever I ^ 'X/' ^ {/ ^'^5 6. u/"7 8 9 . 10 . 

More than IP ^ I >< N " ; * f ' ' 

4) At the preseni; t^Tiw a.b)5ut, how many, times a month, do you and oi]fe of 
your pHrdfits ddv something fun together? Circle ONE. * ^ * 



Yuktily ^vlt^ '> 2 3 4 5 6 ^.8-9 10 • 
\ More -th^ 10 ■ • ' . 

5) Xfthe^ 'present time to what extent do you feel your parents aire 
I , tryTng to understand you and any problems you may have?' Circle ONE. 

^ * 

not at all some, about more than completely^ 

, ^ « but not • average most parents understanding 

much • . . ♦ 

6) At the present time- how do you feel about your relationships with^ 

, other persons about your age? Circle ONE, 
, ; w ^ ' ^ 

no friends, . O^IC. but about good get along 

spend most of wish they average' great with 

my time alone were better . * .everyone 

« 

7) At the present time abo^t how many tlmea a' month "do you ^nd 
another person about your age have a serious disagreement? Circle ONE. 

hardly ever 12345'6789 10 more than 10 

? 4/5/73 ' OVER ^ 
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8) At the present, time about li^w many times a month do you and another 
person about your age have a physical fight? Circle ONE. 

hardl^j ever 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 '9 10 * more than 10 

9) , At the present time about how many times a monfh do you and another 

person about your age do spmetliing fun together? Cirple ONE. 



hardly ev^r 1 2 345 6 7 8. 9 10 more •than 10 

10) At the present time how much trust would you say you have in your 
, classmates and other persons aboutvyour age? .Circle ONE. 

very little.. not too 'average more than a great 

trust much trust amount average deal of 

of trus*t amount of trust 
. ^ / trust 

11) At^the pr^entj time how do you feel about-^your relationships with, 
teachers and other adKxlts? Circle ONE. 

>very strained c;pT(tXitt^,v about good reia^ very good, 

with much " but not--«rt\^ average tionships^f". hardly any 
conflict , d. regular only occas^j^ .conflicts or • » 

^ basis ^ ^ •* * . ional dis-VA^^isagreements 

. ' . ^agreements ^ - 

12) At the present time about' l|ot>,nWfi^times a*month do you and^^a teacher c 
or "adultf have a se'^rious dl^^i^e^irfetxfc^? Circle ONE. ^ ^ \' • 

hardly 1 2 3 4 5*6 7^''-^ 9" 10 more^than 10 
eyer * - ^ 

13) At the present time about how many titncs .4' tftonth do you and a teacher 

or aSult do something fun togetherV^ Cirfcie^QPIE«i 

/ \ 

' hardly 1 2 3 4 5-6 7 'Tq*-^ more than 10 

' ever , * " J'X 

14) At the present time to what extent do you t^eliVeaoHers or adults 

are trying to understand you and any probletns yhu may have?' Circle ON^. 

not at some, but no more nor • a {^ood understand 

all not much less than could effort to completely 

be expected uoderstand 
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PARENT QlUESTIOmiAIEE A ' (Name) 

• Circle the response most -closely resembling your feeling to the following state- 
ments; , N . 

3,. Before this sch'ool year the Roseville schools have provided myic|iild 

inadequate sv programs average ' ^ good, piro^rams * exce'llent , 

programs, not not always school responsive to programs respons- 

at all directed responsive program^ sp*me of his ive to most of 

to^7ard his ^i^^eg^s . to his needs needs his need.^ 

2. Last 'school yfear (l97il-72) I had the following number of contacts the 
school related to my child (exclude contact^s fpr disciplinary reasons, -include 
PTA> etcO* ^; • • " . 

0 1* 3 k 5. morevthan 5 ' . 

3. Before this school Jyear ho\i would ypu eValUStte tihe 4)3antity and quality' of 
comiaunication betweda your child and schodj^.^tal^? \\ 

Quantity: none' very littl^ * ayerifg^^ mcfr^hari- much 

- -^^ y" \ 'ave^a^e 

Quality: very poor poor / average go^ vpry goo^ 

k. Before this school year hdWK\rouia, ypu evaluate your chilt^^s gtttitud^ toward 
schooi? / ' X / ' / \ 

■•. • • ■ . • \ ' 

Gtroii(5 djLi:>'i^k(3 ^ iiculral like strong \ 
' 1^ dislike - , ^ * like * \ . 



5. Before tbis.Is/jhooT. y6ar;how would you evaluate your child's opinion of himself? 

* . ' ^ ^ i^^ \^ ^ ^ ' \ 

does noi^w*"^--^ "idbmewhat considers q,uite secure "^^ery secuYe » 

think highly., insecure J himself and confident ahd'very 

of himself could use average of himself confident 

verj^^aecure more confidence ' of- hiradelf 

. 6. Before this school year hov: wuld you ^aluate your child's relationships 
wfth other children his age? ^ 

alone , relationships relationships ' good « e:^celient 

often^ sometimes , . .about as good relationships relationship?, 

maiding - unsatisfactory ^;^s those-vof little good friends, 

friends is sometimes , . ibost other conflict or no conflicts 

difficult conflict ^ ; children isolation 

Before this school year ho\r v?ould you evaluate your child acadeiuic 
performance? 

f 

poor passing, average good excellent'' 

but below ^ ' . 

potential' " • 



KELLOGG FACUT,TY 

FOCUS EVALUATION COMMIJTEH, Jim fleland 

We vould like to Icno;^ vhat your present attitGde U Jtoward FOCUS^ _ 
Focus is the progranf for students who have had problems^ in^t he basic 
•kills of^languaGc-orte-ian^twiih,^^^ as-prbblccs vith positive 
•ocial development, . ^ 

Disagree Uncertain 

( ) • ( ) 1^ . At this point it seeras that thla program is 
vhat some students need* * « 



( ) 
( ) 



< ) 
( ) 

< ) 



< ) 

< ) 

< 0 

< ) 



2. .1 approve' of this program because it helps the 
studenv.3 that need it most* 



3v- a) The ) administration of the program should be 
b'ctter. ^ 

b) ■The adtalnlsferatlon of . the progtam at the 
achdol^ administration level Bhoald 'be better. 

The XdtSinistration of the program at the 
, program staff level should be better. 

C ') *^ltf"'0^'had my choite, I'd rather not have this 

'*parogr^'at Kellogg. ^ 

( ) ^^'C^) I have noted definite improvement by some qf 

' ' \ ^^-v^ ^ t^o students that are In the ptograra. 



< ) 

< ) 

» 

( ) 



y 
( ) 

< ) 

( ) 

( ) 

< ) 



( ) ( ) 



COMMENTS \ 



6. I think some new kind of "program is -needed by 
the students in the above program, but I don't 
think FOCUS is the answer, 

7; I thj.r!: the FOCUS rrocran should be. enlarsred, 

8» a) I believe the total Kellogg staff should be 
more involved in the program, 

b) I believe the total Kellopg staff 
should be better informed of program progress , 
and situations in order to offer opinions and 
Input ^ 

^. a)' 1 donVt approve of this program because it 
rcvards the students that least deserve it, 

b) 1 don't approve of thi^ progr^ because it 
provides an easy way out for students who don't 
want to face up tVl:e'^ponsibllit;ies and self- ^ 
discipline. 

c) I believe these' extra program monies should 
rather be *used as incentives for the more de- 
aerving or achieving students to provide^ thera 
with special programs. 

10^ This program seems to be having <chcck one) . 

a J a negative effect on the rest of the 
students. * 

b) a positive effect on the rest of the 

students, 

c )'no discernible effect on the rest of the 
students. 
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, RAMSEY AND KELLOGG FOCUS 



PROGRAM SUMMARY EVALUATION -REVIEW 



The 1^73-1974 Focus program eva\uatioa<^,results confkrm the conclusions 
elicited from the two previous years ' Revaluations • J?oc5ys students have* 



demonstrated- overall a) reversal of a past pattern of less titan pormal 
academic growth, b) growth (often statistically significant) in selE-concept, ' 
c) statistically significant improvement *in attitude toward school, 
•d) decreases (often statistically significant) in school disciplinary 

infractions and e) ^decreases (often statistically significant) in police/ 

. * \ " * • ^ 

sheriff contacts and court referrals, ^ 

\ ' / 

Evaluation findings have additionally indicated parent assessed improve- 
ments and gains fox^ their Focus students. Overall, Focus parents have 
indicated substantial support for the Focus program. , 

Data pertaining to absences, tardies, and School dropouts point to 
further consideration of how these areas can be improved. Ab^nc.e dafa 
has indicated that some students absent themselves from school a considerable 
^ number of days each year. Although the cause-effecjt relationship is not 
known, the large number of days absent for some students can by itself provide 
an explanation as to why a student has done poorly in school. Tardies, 
although to a lesser degree, would seem like .absences to be contraindicated 
in terms of academic success • Ea^t of th6 success of tl\fe Focus program seems, 
to lie in its relaxation of arbitrary rules and|^chedules» It has ^Iso been 
demonstrated tkat time alone is not the so^le determining factor in academic 

^Readers are referred to the YDP 1971-72 and 1972^73 evaluation reports. 
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r ' • ' ^ ' V ' , \ . 

progress* Jt would seem equally tenable, however, that students Who are 

absent a large number of days each year cannot be expected to t^ave. a chance 

* * • . * ►> 

at making normal progress. ^ ^ . 

School dropout data for Ramsey and Kellogg have not demonstrated a, ^ 

reduction in rate at the^espective schools since .the inception of the 

Focus programs. More detailed dropout data in terms of student circugistances 

are needed. Other factors besides the introduction of the Fo.cus programs 

,may be determinants of dropout rates and thereby make determinations of the 

effects of the Focus programs on 'dropout rate cloudy. The fact remains, 

however, that alternative high school programs were ini-tiated Vith.one 

primary goal being to reduce the number of high school^^drqpouts. This has 

not happened. 



EVALUATIQN DESCRIPTION SHEET 

/ ' 

Focus group populations 

a. Ramsey Focus - N = 6B . , ' 

b. Kellogg Focus ^ N = 70 

c. *"A lesser number of j^tudents represented in the data is accounted 

, for by: sampling of students for testing^ absence during testing 
days, and elimination of students \5rithout certain comparison 

records for both 1972-731 and 1973-74. 

/ 

Statistical analysis i ' . 

a. Correlated means .,t tests were run on normally distributed data, 
b/ The Wilcoxen matched .pairs signed ranks tes-t was used on non- 
normally distributed .data. 

c. Chi square— tests were used whjea' data did not allow other tests. 

d. Tabulated data was reported under the following headings: 

/ ' . ^ 

if 

Students. - the number of students from the ^roup represented 

in the tabulation (i.e. , ^represented by ohe or more 
tallies on a variable - not the total number of 
• Students in the group). 
Tabulation total • • \ 

Average - the ^average tafeufatioo ^per tabulated student . >^ 
These figures enable a concurrent appraisal of the number of, say 
suspensions and the number of students who had one or* more 

, > /; 

suspensions (a small number of students may be accounting fop a 
large number of, say, suspensions). ^ . 
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•.. • ■ .EVALUATION REPORT BY OBJECTIVES ON THE 

1973-74 RAMSEY HIGH SCHOOL FOCUS PROGRAM 

Objective 1: Academic 'achievement for Focus students will increase 

''by 7 months or more as measured by selected subtests of the 
Iowa Tests .of Basic Skills administered on October 15, 1973, 
and May is, 1974. (The hypothesized 7 mbnth growth is based 

'3 

on the expected (national nomns) progress for 7 months of 

« 

^ schooling.) * . ' ~ . 



Ramsey Focus Iowa Tests of Basic Skills Subtest Scores 







Aver- 


Oct. ' 


Oct. - 


May 


May 






Stu- 


age 


Grade 


Stan- 


Grade 


Stan- 


Grade 


Subtest 


dents 


Grade ^ 


Equiva- 


dard 


Equiva- 


dard ' 


Equiva- 






c. of Stu- 


lent 


Devia- 


lent 


Devia- 


lent 






dents 


Score* 


tion 


Score* 


tion 


Gain 


•Males : 












• «» 




Spelling 


9 


11.3 


7.82 


2.16 


7.34 


2.00 


- .48 


Vocabulary 


10 


11.3 


7.66 


1.6.8 


8.25 


1.59 


+ .59 


Reading 


10 


11.3 


6.75 


1.64 


7.58 


1.41. 


+ .83 


Language Usage 


l2 ' 


- 11.6 ■ 


6.69 


1.80 


7.38 


1.94 


+ .69 


Math Problems* 


12'' 


11.6 


7.83 


1.87 


8.41 


2.04 


- + .58 


Math Concepts 


12 


^11.6 


7.96 ■ 


1.32 


8.63 


1.39 


+ .67 




« 




weighted average gain + .51 


Female's : 
















Spelling f 


8 


11.5 


8.73 


•1.94 


9.43 


1.70 


+ -.70 


Vocabulary 


' 8 


11.5 


8.36 


1.15 


8.95 


1.28 


+ .39 
+1.18 


Reading 


8 


11.5 


7.58 


i90 


8.76 


1.36 


Language Usage 


12 


11.5 


8.81 


1.24 


8.79 


1.28 


- .03 


Math Problems 


11 


11.4 


8.47 


1.63 


9.33- 


1.25 


+ .86 


Math Concepts 


12 


11.5 . 


8.17. 


1.36 


9.06 


1.17 


+ .89' 










■ weighted ^average gain + .67 


Total: 
















Spelling 


17 


11.4 


0 .8.25 


2.05 


8.32 


2.10 


+ .07 


Vocabulary 


. 18 


11.4 


7.97 


1.47 


8.56 


1.46 


■+ .59 


Reading 


18 


11.4 


'7.05 


1.44 


8.11 


1.47 


+1.06 


Language Usage 


24 


11.5 


7.75 


1.86 


8.01 


1.75 


+ .26 


Math Problems 


23 


11.5 


8.13 


1.75 


'8.85 


1.73 


+ .72 


Math Concepts • 


24 


* 11.5 


7.88 


'1.28 


8.83 


1.27 


+ .95 



weighted averag.e gain + .62 



*Units digit repre'sents year, tenths digit represents month. 

Conclusion ; , The objective of academic growth as measured by the Iowa Tests 
i of Basic Skills was met for Focus females- i7 months growth in 
7 months) but not for Focus males (5 months growth in 7 months) 
Males and females combined (6 months growth in 7 months) fell 
, short of the predicted goal by 1 month^s growth. 



Objective 2: Self-concept .for Focus students will, show improvement as- 
• measured by the ego strength'' scale of the ,MMPI administered 

on October 16, 1973, and May 16i 1974* 

Ego Strength Scale" Scores ^ 
Oct. 



Students 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Difference . 


^[ales , 


ir 


48.27 


4.76 


49.36 


4.52 


. + 1.09 


Females 


11 


42.36 


, 5.06 


44.91 


.7.57 


2.-55* 


Total 


22 


45.32 


5.68 


v*^ 47.14 


6.50 


• + 1.82* 



Focus ^males Oct. vs. May correlated means t vialue: .81 with lO^df. * 
Focus females Oct. vs. May correlated means t6 v,alue: 1.85* with 10 df. 
Focus total "Oct. vs. May correlated means t value: 1.92* .with 21 *df • 

^statistically significant at the .05 level or better. 

• * * K 

Conclusion: The objective was met. Females and the Total Group achieved <f 
significant (p £_.05) self-concept growth as measured by the,, 
ego strength scale. The change for males was in the positive 
direction but not significant (p < ,05). 

Objedtive 3: Attitude toward school for Focus students will show improvement 
asChieasured by the lOX Schi^ol Sentiment Index administered on 
October 16, 1973, (attitude prior to Focus) >and May 16, 1974,** 
(attitude based on Focus) , 

School Sentiment Index -Total Scores 









Oct. 




May 




Students 




Mean 


Standard • 
Deviation 


Mean 


S tandard 
■Deviation 


Difference 


'Males 


11 


178.09 


• 12.81 


197.41 


- 7.48 


+ 19.32* 


Females 


8 


168.62/ 


14.96 


203.88 


' 16.37 


+ 35.26* 


Total 


19 


174.'32 




200.29 


12.19 


+ 25.97* 



Focus, males Oct. vs. May correlafgd means t value: 3.74^^ with*10df. 
Focus females Oct. vs. May correlated means t .value: 3.62* with 7 df . 
/Focug^ total Oct. vs. May correlated means t value :• 4.92^ with 18 df. 

statistically significant at the .05'^evel or better. 
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Conclusion : The objective.was inet* A'^titude toward school as measured 

by the lOX School?^ Sentiment Index ^howed significant (p ^ .05) 
Improvement as a result of participation in the Focus program. 

Objective 4: Focus students w4.ll have fewer school suspensions, and 
' discipline referrals »than ^they had the previous iyear. 

School Suspensions > • 

. 1972-73 1973-74 ^ 

,S tudents Suspensions Avera^e^ Students Suspensions Average- 

6 8 1.33 ' 6 ' 6 1.00 



J972-73 vs. 1973-74 Wilcoxen matched^airs signed ranks 2 value: .23 



School Discipline Referrals 
1972-73 ^ 1973^74 



Students Disc. Referrals Average Students Disc. Referrals Average 
■34 .91 ."■ 2.68 27 "33 1.22 

t 

t 

I 

1972-73 vs. 1973-74 Mlcoxen matched pairs signed ranks z value: 3.39* 



» '^statistically s;Lgnificant at the .05 level or better-. 

Conclusion : "With qualification the objective was met. Focus students 

evidenced*a significant (p .05) decrease in school discipline 
referrals and* a decrease in school suspensions. The decrease in 
school suspensions* was not significant (p < .050» The small bas 
rate is noted for school suspensions. 

Objective 5: Focus jer^dents will have fewer absences and tardies than 




ttil^ had the previous year;. 

Absence Tabulations Per Student 



1972-73 1973-74 . 



Standard Standard 
Students Mean Deviation Mean Deviation 

50 16.83 ' 12 .,17 21.85 13.6? 

1972-73 vs. 1973-74 correlated means t value: - 2.88 with 49 df. 
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Tardles Tabulation. Per Student 

1972^73 . 1973-74 

Standard Standard 
Students Mean Deviation Mean > Deviation 

42-^ 15.48 12.33 16.45 '12.75 

1972-73 vs. 1973-74 correlated mean% to value: -% .45 with 41 df. 



Conclusion ; The, objective was not mefe. Both absences and tardies 
registered an increase in 1973-74 over, 1972-73 based 
oa the records available. Due to the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate records on absences and tardies it is 
suggested that the genefal magriitudes rather than comparisons 
be evaluated. 



Objective 6: Focus students will have fewer police/sheriff contacts and 
court rei^rals than they had the previous year. 

RoseVille Police/Sheriff Contacts . 

Sept. 1972 -May 1973 ' Sept.' 1^73 - May 1974 ^ 

Students - Contacts Average Students ; Contacts Average 

10 * 14 1.40 4 4* 1.00 

1972r73 vs. 1973-74 Wilcoxen matched pairs sized ranks z value: 2.52* 

0 



Ramsey County Juvenile Court Referrals 
Sept. 1972 - May 1973 "Sent. 1973 - May 1974 



Jay 1973 -Se . 

Students Referrals Average Students Referrals Average 



8 9 i.l3 2 ' 2 1.00 

1972-73 vs; 1973-74. Wilcoxen matched pairs signed ranks z value: 1.78* 
^statistically significant at the .05 level or better. 

Conclusion : The objective was met. Fo^s students evidenced significanf* 
(p liv#05) decreases in pol]ple/sheriff contacts and court 
.referrals. 



Objective 7: Parent supj^ort of the Focus program will evidenced 
by results from a YDP questionnaire mailed to Focus o 
. parents in June-, 1974. • » 



YDP Parent Questionnaire Responses 



42 



1, From your point of view how would you rate the overall. Focus experience 
for your^child~ thi^ past year? 

a non- a npn- no: more or less 

productive .productive productive than ' 
Icperience before Focus 



experience 
father 1 (.04)^ 
mother 1 (,03) 



52 . 

a very Average 

a productive productive weighted 

experience responses 



father 
and 

mother 



2 (.04) 



1 (.04) 

1 |.03) 

2 (.04) 



2 (.08). 
2 (.07) 

4 (.07) 



experience 
16 (.64) 
16 (.53) 

32 (.58) 



"5 (i20) 
10 .(.33) 

15 (".27) 



.3.92' 
4.10 

♦ 

4.02' 



!• From your point of view how would you rate your child s academic progress 
while in the Focus program compared to what you feel it would have been ^ 
had he/she been in |tl;L#;regular school? i ' . 



much less 
in Focus 



in .iFocus , 



father 
and 

mother 



father 1 (.04) /c.08) * 



other 1 (.03) / 3i (.10) 

/ 



2 (.04) ^ 5{ (.09) 



about the 
- same 
• in Focus 



1 (.04) 
3 (.10) 

/f (.07) 



more In 
F,ocus 

10 (.38) 

12 (.40) 



Average ofx 
much more weighted 
in Focus / responses 



12 (.46) 
11 (•37> 



22 (.39) 23 (.41) 



4.05 



^Fifty-eight (58) falther questionnaires mail'ed, 26 returned. I 
Sixty (60) mother questionnaires mailed, 30 returned. 

^Scoring weight assigned for' each response. 

%umbet outside parentheses represents responses to that category, number with- 
in parentheses represents projjortion of responses for that category. 
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3. Fyom yoy.r point of yiew how would you rate your qhild's tattitude toward 

school while in the Focus program compared* to what you feel it would have 
been had he/she been in the regular school? 

•> » • ^ ' 

] much worse worse about the better much better Average* of 

attitude in attitude same /attitude attitude attitude weighted 

Focus in Focus in Focus in Focus in Focus responses 

father 1 (.04) 0 (.00) 0 (.00) 15 (.60) 9 (.36) -4.24' 

mother 1 (.03) 1 (.03) " 1 '(.03) 14'(.47) 13. (.43)"" . 4.23 

father ' . . . 

and 2 (.04) 1 (.02) 1 (.02) 29 (.53) 22 (.40) 4.24 

mother 



4* From yoir point of | view how'^ould you compare your relationship with your 
child since before he/she entered the Focus program and after he/she 
entered the program? * - 

^ v_ ' . ■ - \ . 

^ Average of 

much worse worse i no change in better much better weighted 

relationship relationship relationship relationship relationship responses 

father 1 (^) 0 (.00) 6 (.24) 11 (.44) ' 7^(.28) ,3.92 ^ 

mother 1 (.03) 1 (.03) 8 (.28) 12 (.41) 7 (.24) 3.79 

fatjier 

and- 2 (.04) ^ 1 (.02) 14 (.26) 23 (.43) 14 (.26) 3.85 
mother . ' 



5. Brom your point of view how would you compare your relationship with 
the school since before your child entered the Focus program and after 
h^/she entered Che program? , ' ^ 

much more more 1 , more v much more Average of 

negative negative . no change in positive positive weighted 

relationship relationship relationship relationship • relationship responses 

father 1 (.04) .O(.OO) 8 (.33) '^1 (.46) , 4 (.17) v. 3.71 • 

mother 1 (.03) 1 (.03) 9 (.31) 13^"(.45) ^5 (.17) - 3.69 

i . ■ 

father • 

and • 2 (.04) 1 (.02) 17 (.32) 24'(.,45) 9 (.17) 3-.70 

mother . ' # • . 
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.6a. If your child^s not graduating this year, -would you prefer to have 
him/her 1^ Focus or .the regular school program next year?* 



father 

mother 

father 
and 

mother 



Regular School 
Program 

• '0 (.00) 

• .1 (.05X 

1 (.03) 



n 



Focus 
Program 

17 (1.00) 

18 (-.95) 

35 ( .97) 



Average of 
Weighted Responses 

2.00 

1.95 



6b. If your ^hild has graduated this year, j would you choose to have him/her 
participate in the Focus program if yoia "had it t 



Yes 



father-; 

mother 

father 

^nd- 

moth/sf 



2 (.15) 
2' (.14.) 



4 (.15) 



11 (.85) 

12 {.86) 



23 (.85) 



to do over again?" 

• Average of 
Weighted Responses 

. 1.85 

. 1.86 



1.85. 



» { 



Conclusion : »The objective was met. Academic progress, attitude toward 
school, pareht-student relationships, and parent-school 
relationships showed improvement since student participation 
in Focus as measured by parent ^perceptions. Ninety-two per- 
'cent of parents respor\ding to the questionnaire indicated 
that they would like their- child to continue in the Focus 
program or would wish to, have^'their* graduating child partici- 
pate again in Focus %dd they t^ do it ov^r again," 



Objective 8: The number^ of Ramsey dropouts (percent dropout rate) will be 
less than the dropout rate prior tt) the inception of the Focus 



program. 



Ramsey jDropout Tabulation 



68-69 



School population: 1,638 
Dropouts: ■ 28 

Dropouts/student: .017 



69-70 

1,658 
12 
^.007 



70-71 

1,652 
12 
.007 



71-72 

l',649- 
11 
.007 



72-73 

1,647 
30 
.018 



73-74 

1,597 
25. 
.016 



Conclusion ;' The objective was not met. The number o£ dropouts. have continued" 
at a rate that exceeds the rate prior to the inception of Focus. 
A small decrease (X^ = .18) in rate is'ndted fojc 1973-74 compared 
to 1972-73. . . ^. ' . 
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EVALUATION REPORT BY OBJECTIVES ON THE * 
1973-74 KELLOGG HIGH SCHOOL FOCUS PROGRAM 



Objective 1: Academic achievement for Focus students will increase by one 
month or more for every Conth' of schooling as measured by 
selected subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills administered 
on October 15, 1973, and Mayi^lS, 1974,. and by, the Gates-MacGinttie 
Reading Tests administered on September 12,-1973, and May 15-30, 
1974. " . . ' 



' Keilogg Foclis 


Iowa Tests of Basic Skills Subtest Scores 






.Aver- 


Oct. 


Oct. -V 


^ May 


May 




Stu-' 


age 


Gjcade 


Stan- 


Grade 


Stan- 


Subtest : 


dents 


Grade 


Equiva- 


dard 


^Equiva- 


dard 






of Stu- 


lent 


Devia- 


lent 


Devia- 






dents 


Score* 


tion 


Score* 


tion' 


Males : 














Spelling 


17 


11.6 * 


6.64 


- 1.64 


6.13 


.1.85 


Vocabulary 


16 


11.7 * 


8.02 


1.87 


7.54 


2.29 


Reading V 


14' 


11.6 


.6.12 


1.80 


6.86 


2.27 


Language Usage 


17 


11-5 


. 7:82 


1,72 


7.58 


2.11 


Math Problems 


14 


11.4 


8.51 ' 


1.58 


9.11 


1.37 


Math -Concepts^, 


14 


11.4 


7.34 


1.64 


8.35 


1.94 



Females: 



Grade 
Equiva- 
lent 
Gain 

i \51 ■ 

- .48 
+ .74 

- .24 
+ .60 
+1.01 

Weighted average gaia: + .14 



Spelling 


13 


11.9 


9,01 


1.64 


8.81 . 


2.08 




.20 


Vocabulary , 


13 


11.9 


8.24 


1.71 


8.24 


2.40 


( 


).00\ 


Reading 


11 


11.9 


8.41 


1.70 


8.92 


1.93 


+ 


.51 


Language Usage 


8 


11.7 


8.67 


1.09 


8.35 


2.23 




.32 


Math Problems 


' 6 


11.7 


7.57 


. .72 


' 7.17 


' 1.42 




.40 


Math Concepts 


6 


' 11.7 


6.77 


1.87 


8.00 


0.51 


+1.23 










Weighted average gain: 


+ 


.09 


Total : 


















Spelling 


30 


11.7 


7.67' 


2.01 


7.29 


2,34 




.38 


Vocabulary 


29 


11.8 


8.12 


1.78 


7.85 


2.33 




.27 


Reading 


25- 


11,7 


7.13 


2.08 


7,7T 


2.33 


+ 


.64 


Language Usage 


25 


w 11.6 


8.10 


1.58 


7.83 


2.13 




.27 


Math Problems 


20 


11.5 


8.22 


1.43 


y 8.52 


1.64 


+ 


.30 


Ijiath Concepts 


20 


11.5 - 


7.-16 


1.68 


.8.24 


1.64 


+1.08 










Weighted average gain: 


+ 


.12 



/ 



Units digit represents 



year, tenths digit irepir^sents month, 
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^Kellogg Focus Gates-MacGlnitle Reading Tests > Subtest Scores 











ocpc* 


May 


May 






S tU"^, 


age V 


Graae^ 


Stan-» 


Grade 


Stan-* 


Grade 




• d^nts 


Grade 




dard 


Equiva- 


dard 


.Equxva* 






OJ. dCU"* 


1 AM ^ 

xent 


Devia- 


lent 


Devia* 


lent 






' i dents 


Score* 


txon 


Score tion 


Gain 


L id i. c o • f 






















R 07 




1 1 R9 


.00 


0. /-) 


Aypuracy 


ID 


* 11 


7 Q*^ 


2.27 


1 n Q/i 


0 A 


+ 2.39 


vocaDuicLry 


1 7 ' 


'11 !^ 




2«3j 


8.81 


2.73 


+ ..48 


OvlU^JL ClltSLlo X Oil 


1 fi » 


11 4 


OS / r 


o oo 




0 rye 


+ 1.43 








* 


Weigl\tea 


average 


gain: 


+ 1.90 


£ cuiclXco • 




















11 






10 TO 
• XZ 


CO 


X 0 1 Q 


Accuracy 


li 


11 C 
11 •0 < 


Q on 


1 on 


11 QS 
XX* 


1 in 

X. xu 


-T 2.15 


VOCdDU JLclirjr ^ 


1 1 
1 1 


11 A 






10.21 


2.88 


j_ 1 1 ^ 
+ 1.16 


r\r7y'T\y* A rl a O "f 

uomprcncnsxon 


in 


11 A 


7.8J 




8'.67 


3.31 


+ .80 








TiT A 4 ^ n t« Arl 

weignceu 


average 


gain: 


4. 1 8\ A 
^ i.3D 


Total: 




















11 5 




Cm « U«. 


11.60 


1.75 


+ t> 77 


Accuracy 


27 


lliS 


8.67 


2.21 


10.93 


~2.19 


+ 2.26 


Vocabulary 


28 


11.5 


8.61 


2.71 


9.36 


2.82 


+ .75 


Comprehension 


26 


11.5 


7.20 


3.47 


8.40 


3.53 


+ 1.20 








Weighted 


average 


gain: 


+ 1.69 



Units d^git represents year, tenths digit represents month. 



Conclusion: 



With qualification the objective was met. Focus students did 
not demonstrate predicted gain on the verbal subtests of the 
Iowa Tests of Basia Skills. Scores on the Gates -MacGini tie 
Reading Tests, however, demonstrated an overall gain of 1 year 
and 7 months^ over 8% months of schooling. Scores on the math 
subtests of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills demonstrated a gain 
of 7 months over 7 months of schooling. 



Objective 2: Self-concept for t'ocus students will show improvement as 

' measured by the ego strength scale of the MMPI administered 

on October X6, 1973, and May 16, 1974. 

Ego Strength Scale Scores 
O ct. : Maj; . 



S tudents 

Males 17 
Females 9 
Total 26 



Mean 

45.18 
41.22 
43.81 



S.tandard 
Deviation 

7.39 
8.30 
7.74 



Mean 

48.35 
42.67 
46.38 



Standard 
Deviation 

sits 

9.00 
7.41 



Difference 

+ 3.17* 
+ 1.45 
+ 2.57* 



Focus males Oct. vs. May correlated means t value: 2.61* with 16 'df^.^ 
Focus females 0<^* vs. May correlated hieans t value: .81 with 8 df/ 
Focus total Oct. vs. May correlated means t value; 2.60* with 25 df. 



*statistically significant at the .05 1evelfor better. 



Conclusion ; The objective was* met. Males and the Total Group achtevad 
significant^ (p < .05) self -concept growth as measured by 
the ego strength scale • ^e change for females was in the 
positive direction but not significant (p 6^ .05). 
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Objective 3: Attitude to\7ard school for Focus students will show improve- 
ment as measured by* the lOX School Sentiment Index administered 
^ ' on October 16, 1973, (attitude prior to Focus) and May 16, 1974, 

(attitude based on Focus) . " 

School Sentiment Index Total Scores 







Oct. 




May 








S tandard • 




•S tandard 




students 


Mean 


Deviation 


Mean 


Deviation 


Difference 


Males." 14 


173.29 


20.26 


187.11 


21.43 


+ 13.82* 


Females 10 


155.00 


17.61 


215.60 


25.35' 


* + 60.66* 


Total 24 


165.67 


20.93 


199.00 


26.76 


+ 33.33* 



Focus males Oct. vs. May correlated means t value: 2.21 with 13 df. 
Focus females Oct. vs. May correlated means t value: 5.49t* with 9" df. 
Focus^ total Oct. Vs. May correlated means t value: 4.45* with 23 df.- 

*statistically_significant at the .05 level or^better*^ 

Conclusion : The objective was met. Attitude toward school as measured 

by the lOX School Sentiment Index showed significant (p < .05) 
, improvement as a result of participation in the Focus program. 



Objective 4: Focus students will have fewer school suspensions and 
discipline referrals than they had the previous year. 
Schoel Suspensions ^ 



1972-73 



1973-7^ 



Students Suspensions Average Students Suspensions Average 

16 22 . 1.38 19 . 28 . 1.47 

1972-73 vs. 1973-74 Wilcoxen matched pairs signed ranks z value: - .28 
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School^ Discipline Referrals 



1972-73 



1973-74 



Students^ Disc. Referrals Average Students Disc. Referrals Average 

47- •'. 291 ' 6.19 49/ -209 4.27 

1972-73 vs. 1973-74 Wilcoxen matched gairs signed ranks'^ z value: 3.79 

Conclusion t A partial objective only wa& met. Whereas Focus students 

evidenced a^significant "(p -OS) dec?rease*in school discipline 
referrals, the number of school suspensions increased, A 1973-74 
policy change oi\ smoking violations probably accounted for the 
increase in school suspensions. 



Objective 5: Focus students, will have fewer absences and tardies than 
< they had the previous the year. 

Absence Tabulations Per Student 





1972-73 


♦ 


1973-74 


students 


Standard 
Mean Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


60 


22.98^ / ,14.80 , 


26.57 


12.24 


1972-73 vs. 


1973-74 correlated means t 


value: 


- 1..86 with 59 df.. 




Tardies Tabulation Per 


Student 






1972t73* . . 


1973-74 


Students 


' , . ' Standard 
Mean ' Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


60 


14.53 10.66 


4.08 


6.08 


1972.-73 vs. 


1973-74 correlated means t 
• 


value: 


6.57* with 59 df. 



(Conclusion : The objective was partially met» Absences registered an 
increase in 1973-74 over 1972-73 and tardies registered 
: ^ a significant ^p < .05) decrease in 1973-74 over 1972-73 
based on the records, available. Due to the difficulty of 
obtaihing accurate records on absences and tardies it is 
suggested that the general magnitudes rather than' comparisons 
. be evaluated. 
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Objective 6: Focus students will'have fewer police/sherif f contacts and 
court referrals than they had .the previous year. 

Roseville Police/Sheriff Contacts 

• Sept> 1972 - May 1973 Sept. 1973 - May 1974 

Students Contacts Averaj^e Students Contacts Average 

14 * 16 ^ 1,14 10 10 ^ l^OO 

1972-73 vs." 1973-74 Wilcoxen matched pairs signed ranks 2 value: 1^24 

Ramsey County Juvenile Court Referrals : 

. Sept. '1972 - May 1973 Sept. 1973 - May 1974 

Students Referrals Average' Students Referrals Average 

5 6 ' 1.20 5' 6 1.20 

1972-73 vs. 1973-74 Wilcoxen ^latched pairs signed ranks z value: .00 

Conclusion ; With qualification a partial objective'was Siet. Focus students 
evidenced a nonsignificant (p* < .05) decrease in police/sheriff 
contacts and no change in the number of court referrals. 



Objective 7: Parenb support; of the Focus program will be evidenced by results 

from a YDP questionnaire mailed -to Focus parents in June, 1974« > 

— / 

* ( 
YDP Parent Questionnaire Responses ^ 

1. From your point of view how would you rate the overall Focus experience 
for your child this past year? ^ . ^ ' 

l2 22 3^ • 4^ -5^ ■ 

a very non- ' a-nonr- no more or less a very* Average of 

productive productive productive than a productive productive weighted 
experience experience before Focus experience experience responses 

father 0 (.00)^ 0 (.00) ' 7 (.29) 15 (,63) 2 (.08) ^ 3.79 

mother 0 (.00) 0 (.00) 3 (.12) 15 (.60> . 7 (.?8) ' 4.16 - 

father » * 

and 0 (.00) 0 (.00) 10 (.20) 30 (.61) 9 (.18) 3.98 

mother ' '* • 



•'•Sixty-five father questionnaires mailed, 26 returned. 
Sixty-nine mother questionnaires mailed, 27 returned. 

• 2 * 

* Scoring weight assigned for each response. 

O 3 Number outside parentheses represents responses to that: category, number 

^[^(]] within parentheses represents proport;ion of responses for that categoryt 

-■ — —. : tag ^ .. ^ 
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2. From your point of view hoy j^ould you rate your child's tcademic progress 
while iri the. Focus program compared to what you feel it would have hmtn 
,^ had he/she been in the regular school? ■ / . " ' " 



much less 
in Focus 

father 2 (.08)* 

mother 0 (.00) 



father 
and 

mouther 



2 (.04) 



4 ess 
in Focus 

1 (.04) 

1 (.04) 

2 (.04) 



about the' 

same. « 
in Focus 

5 (.19) 

7 (.26) 



more in 
Focus ' 

14 (.54) 

12 (.44) 



much mpr.e 
'invFocus 

4 (.15) ' 

.7 -(.26) 



12 (.23) '2-6 (.49) 11 (.21) 



Average of 
weighted 
responses 

3.65 

3.93 

• 3.79 



3. From^our point of view how would you rate yoyr child's attitude toward 
school while in the Focus program compared to what you ffeel' it would have/ 
been had he/she been in tlhe,, regular school? - 



1 



much worse worse about the better 
attitude in attitude same attitude, attitude 
Focus in Focus in Focus in Focus 



father 1 (.04) 
mother 1 (.04) 
father 

and 2 (.04) 
.mother ' , 



0 (.00) 
0 (.00) 

0 (.00)' 



2 (.'08) 
1 (.04) 

3 (.06) 



11 (.44) 

« 

14 (.52) 



much better 

attitude 
. in Focus 

11 (.44) 

11 (.41) 



25 (.48) 22 (.42) 



Average of 
weighted, 
responses 

4.24 

4.26 ' 

4.25 



4» From your point of view how would you compare youx relationship with your 
child since before he/she 'entered the Focus' program and after ne/she 
entered^ the program? ^ 



much worse worse 



ncL-change in better 



Average of 
much better weighted 



relationship relationship nnslgtfionship relationship relat ionshjp respons es 



father 0 (.00) 
mother 0 (.00) 
father 

and^ 0 (.00) 
mother 



0 (.00) 
0 (.00) 

0 (.00) 



8 (.35) 

9 .(.38) 

17 (.36) 



1'3 (.57) 
8 ('.33) 

21 (.45) 



2 (.09) 
. 7 (.29) 

.9 (.19) 



3.74 

« 

3.92 
3.83 
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5* Prom yolir poiriC.of view how would you compare your relationship with 
the school since' before your child entered the Focus program and iafter 
• he/she entered the program? - ^ <^ 

•'much more . more ^ more * much more Average of 

negative negative no change ^in positive positive weighted 

Relationship irelatlonshlp relationsh^ip yelationship relationship responses 

father 0 (.00) 0^(,00) 16 (.64) . ' 8 (.32) 1 (.'04) 3.40 

mother 0 (.00) 0 (.00) 10 (.37) 13 (.48) 4 (,15)^ 3.78 

father - ' ' 

and 0 (.00) .0 (.00) , ^6 (.50) 21 (.40) • 5 (.10) 3.6d 

mother 



6a. If your child is not graduating this year, would ^you prefer to have 

him/her in Focus or the regular school program^next year? 

Regular School Focus Average^F 

Program Program Weighted Responses 

fafher 2 (.10) . 19 (.90) . 1.90 

mother- 1 (,06) 17 (.94) 1.94 

father » ^ 

and 3 (.08) ^ 36 (.92) 1.92 
mother 



6b. If your chil^ has graduated this year, would you choose to have him/her 
participate in the Focus program if you 'liad it to do over again?*-' 



Average of 







No 


Yes 


Weighted Responses 


father 


1 


(.08) . 


12'(.92) 


• 1.92 


mother 


1 


(.06) 


15 (.94) 


1.94 


father 

and 

mother 


■ — 2 


(.07) 


-27 (.93) • 


V 

1.93 



Conclusion : 



ERIC 



The obj.ective -was met. Academic progress > attitude toward 
school, parent-student relationships and parent-school relation- 
ships showed improvement since student participation in Focus 
as measured by parent perceptions. Ninety-three^ percent of 
parents responding to the questionnaire indicated that they 
would like their child to continue J.n the Focup program' or 
would wish to have their 'graduating child participate- again 
ih Focus 'liad th'ey to do it over again." 
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Objective 8: The number of Kellogg dropouts (percent dropout rate) will be { 

' ' ' ^ ' ' / 

less than the dropout rate prior to the inception of the Focus 



^program. 







Rello^ 


R Dropbut Tabulation' 






68-69 


69-70 7 


D-71 


71-72 


72-73 


73-74 


School population : 


1,175 


1,228 1 


,389 


1,433. 


1,572 • 


1,566 


Dropouts : 


30 


30 


25 


39 


27 


42 


Dr opou ts /s tud ent : 


.026 


.024 


.018 


.027 


.017 


.027 



j 

Conclusion : The objective was not met. No decrease in rate of dropouts. 

since the inception of the Focus program is indicated. An 
incfease in dropout rate (X^ = 2, 96), is noted for 1973-74 
compared to 1972-73 • 
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WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED 

We have learned many things in the process of developing and imple-o. 
menting the Focus program. A lot of learning hds been painful; learning 

by pur shortcomings and mistakes. We have tried to. cover a lot of what 

• * • 

we have learned in our material packages. We have inbluded in this 

package ^hort statements on some things we have learned about students, 
teachers,* parents, dUrriculura, and structure. Many of these may seem 
obvious, some may seem redundant, but they all are important ideas to 
keep in mind ..when dealing with disaffected students. ^ 

What we have learned about Students:'' 

, * 1. Adolescents need lots of positive recognition. 

* ^ • « » ♦ 

2. Students n6ed straight, honest feedback, without the use of 

subtlety that often tends only to confuse, 
3# Students need appropriate expectations, '"L?/ke all people, they 
X live up to the expectations that are set ^ for them regardless 

of whether they ar^ negative^ or positive*,, . ,r 
4* Students become responsible through being.:giVei)i responsibility,, ^ 

5. Students^eed^ to^Jeel. thajt. they are .an iategraL-part^of . the^pxogram 

6. Students are human beings and* should be respected as such. 

7. Succes^ breeds success, 

8. Peer pressure is a'powerful influence of behavior, 

9. Until a student believes he is cared about, little or no positive 
growth can take place. 
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Wha»t we have learned aboUt Teachers t 

1. The needs of teachers are equally as important as* the needs 
' of students. 

2. A F5CUS teacher should accept the fact that there wiil be 
little positive reinforcement from Focus students, 

3. Teachers should relate to their students in a personal way, 

not using their role to hide behind. 
» » 

4. Teachers should base their authority on natural, not role 
authority. - . / 

5. Teachers should learn from their .students. They can ask for 
and Use student input. 

6. Teachers shouldn't rescue their students by doing for the 
student what they can do for thjsmselves. 

7. Teachers should involve themselves in infcyrmal play activities 
with •s,t;udents. . ^ ^ 

8. A teacher doesn't have '^o like a sdudent to be concerned about' 
that student 's* welfare. 

9. Separate the individual from his behavior (i.e., I do not like 
* your behavior, but I care about you*.) 

10» A teacher can ledrn to recognize when a student's behavior^'^ is a 
' game and when it is sindere. Teachers can learn, various responses 
- to stop psychological games that could be destructive. 



11, It is possible to intellectually care about a student 'eVen if he 
is obnoxious because of what he could be rather than what he is# 

12 • Teachers are responsibid for their behavior and feelings regardless 
of the behavior and the attitudes of students. 
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13. Teachers must continue to meet, as often as possible, with other 

ft 

building staff to maintain positive public relations. 

14. Teachers must remanber .that good relat^-ons vith secretaries, 
clerks^ cus^dians, cooks-, and other support personnel is ^ 
important to the success of their program. • 

15. Teachers must remember that other teachers who are not successful 
with Focus students are still worthwhile capable human beings, 

16. It is essential that the administr;ation be kept informed about 
what you are doing. 

17. Almost all problems and crises can wait ^ little while before 

! " ' 

being solved--especially if you are not sure \rtiat to do. 

18. Serioiis and difficult* problems, should not be the entire responsi- 
bility of one staff * member , but should be shared. 

• /' 

t 19. If you are not successful with all students, tnat does not mean 
you failed those students* 

\\ : 

20. The only way to avoid mistakes is to avoid attempting anything. 

\ V • , ' ' . ' * 

I 

what we have learned about Parents: 

1. Parents would like more involvement with schools. In the past 
this involvement has been primarily negative. » They now have the 

' opportunity for positive involvement, some for the first time. 

2. Parents need a meaningful role in the program. The staff should 
listen to and respect th e p arents' input into the program. 

3. Many parents do not know how to function successfully with their 
children:' ' ' j 

4. Parents can be helpful in modifying behavior. 

5. Family counseling can become an important part of the program. 
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6. Many parents need and want help in raising their children. 

* ^' ' ' " '/ 

7. Parents hunger for straight communication ^bout their children. 

. What we^have learned about Curriculum: 

U Curriculum should be aimed at teaching basic skills • 

2. Curriculum objectives should be short-range and very concrete. 
We have found that long^ range, nebulous objectives do not work ^ 
with most Focus ^tudentsc 

3, Curriculum should be. designed so that constant, feedback can be 
^ ".giyen on how the student is performing--(i.e. , daily worksheets 

^ ' as opposed to long-range^ ijeading assignments). 

/\ 4. Instructipn should be based on students' needs and abilities. 
^5, A teacher should leara a variety of methods to meet the 
Individifal curriculum needs of the students. 
6. Curriculudt should begin where the student is. 
^ ?• Curriculum must *be accompanied with realistic expectations and 

, positive reinforcement. 

\ 

/ ... . 

' What we have learned about Structure: ; 

• Structure is necessary to give initial) security. 
2. When structure is given with a caring. apt)roach, the message the 
student gets is, "I care about you." 
. Just maintenance is not enougH--expect and support growth. 

4i Most Focus students do not know hot/^ to structure themselves. 



5m Lack of structure "sets-up" the. Focus* student for trouble and 
• failure.^. . 



4 
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FAMILY GROUP OUTLINE 

' I ' * 

* I. /Selection of students 

a! a boy-girl mix is desirable. 

Close friends tend to support each other in weaknesses* 
<» 

The usual method of selection is. complete random due to the 
other scheduling needs of each individual. Changes can be 
made from this when you see the need, 

D. Changes during the school year should be kept to a minimum 
but can be made if necessary, . ' 

II. Physical arrangements / ^ 

A. A separate small room is ideal. * . ^ . ^ 

B. The area should provide physical comfort. . . 
1) Soft furniture or cushions 'on the; floor seem to work best. 
0« Privacy and as few distractions as possible. 

C. Meetings should be held at regular times for a specified period 
and "Should begin and end promptly 

• . D. Interruptions alloweci within reason.. * - 

1) Telephone calls of importance are o.k. 

2) How the group carries on during the leader's absence can 
^ • give feedback as to how far along the group has corae* 

III* Attendance 

A. Set definite ^attendance expectations. 

B. If attendance becomes a problem it should be assigned to the 
group as a »"group problem* V 

IV. Rules 4 

A. A few definite, rules set up together at the beginning are necessary. 

B;i Some rules that help to generate the caring principal are needed: 
» 

1. Unacceptable Behavior 

a) Behavior that hurts others 

b) Behavior that is destru^^^ive to the group 8;rowth 
^ ^ c) Behavior that is harmful to self 

* d) Destruction of program or personal property 
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2. .Fpcus on Reality 

Discussions should be centered on the here and now, 
not on past histpries or other problems that the 
group can have no effect on. 

. 3. Confidentiality ^ . ^ 

a) Personal material discussed within fihe group must stay 
withia the group. 

b) The group leader will only share group information 
with other staff, etc.. .involved with the students as 
"he' deems it would be helpful to the students. 

4. Indiv^idual Rights 

a) Part of caring is respect for others rights and from 
time to time this may need to be stressed. '^^^ 

b) When someone chooses not to answer a personal or stress- 
ful line of questioning this should be respected by others. 

'c) The group should never be allowed tp force .another member 
into exposing personal information* 

V. Group Goals and Expectations ' 

A. Recommend that goals and objectives for the group and* each member 
be set early in the group process. 

* -o - * * 

B. Regularly review these goals and objectives to establish if 

progress is taking place and make any changes necessary. 

, C. The group leader should briefly tell the group what he expects 
of thm and asX^them to discuss their expectation of the group. 

VI • New members ^ 

A. Some c'are should be taken to set up some kind of procedure to 
introduce a new student into an ongoing group. 

B. Introducing the new student to some of the group members and 
letting them prepare him/her for the group. 

C. Set MP a procedure within the group where- it becomes the group *s 
responsibility to explain group rules and goals to a new member. 

• VII • Group planning and- procedure 

A. Regularly allow some time to evaluate group process and plan 
strategies to guide group toward growth. 

B. Review and evaluate group progress toward goals. 

A possible opener is to ask members what they would like to ^ 
discuss today. ^ 

D. l-nien they identify a topic of interest let discussion develop 
freely, if it becomes apparent the discussion is dying or makirig 
no progress switch. 
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E, From time to time the group leader will identify and assign 
problems to the group as they come up* 

F, Try to allow for a short time at the end of group ^neeting to 
summarize and discuss what the group accomplished today, 

I 

VIII, Group Leader Responsibilities ' ' i ' 

A, Pitfall^ to avoid . ^ 

1. Intellectualizing and interpreting - The only time an inter- 
pretation is of value isjat that moment the student mak.es the 
discovery himself , 

2. Being judgmental questioning and clarifying will help both 
the leader and the student better understand human behavior, 

3. Dominating the group - Autocratic leadership is counter pro- 
ductive to individual development, 'Lead, do^'t dominate. 







7. 


* 




8. 

< 


• 




9, 
10. 
11. 




•* 





4, Being too passive in leader role - Be the leader, passive 
leadership is no leadership .at all* 

B, Helpful hints 

1, Relax!!! Realize that the group will develop slowly and the 
fitsct meetings will^be somewhat uncomfortable for) both you 
and the students, 

^. Mentally separate the child from his behavior. Allow yourself 
to'enjoy the child and teach him to 'control his behavior, 

3. Control your own needs. Your needs for being liked, loved and 
nurtured should not have to be met by these students. 

4. Accept responsibility for what happens in the group. You are 

the leader. Don't blame the group ^members for not providing 
leadership, 

5. Observe and check that the group members observe the rules, * 

Protect the group members from themselves ai^d from each other, 
* 

*6. Demand' that each member be responsible for his/her own^ behavior. 



manipulations and defensive reactions to make you anxious. 

Be nurturant. Care about your members'. by deeds, not *only words. 

Be human. Express your feelings openly and honestly. 



be a group leader. Expect to make mistakes. Learn from your 
mistakes. 
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FAMILY GROUP CONCEPT 

Family is the backbone of the Focus Programs. It consists of a group 
of students and one or two staff members » vho meet: dally to discuss the 
T)robl*em8 faeed by th^. individual group members and by the total group. The 
Family Group is designed to enpourage students and staff to help each other 
resolve personal and interpersonal problems. An atmosphere is created 
which allows and reinforces the ;^ge-old principle of man helping his fellow 
man» Family stresses positive behavior and growth in an atmosphere devoid 
of hurting... The point is made and remade that to hurt or "cut down" 
another person is not helping that person to grow and develop. Family 
stresses the^.ijidivldual's self-worth, personal significance^ and importance 
rather than his/her inadequacies and shortcomings. T 

We believe that th^ attitudes which lead to, and are the result of 
disaffection can be modified in part 1^ giving each person a positive 
role to play in a Famfly Group and in a program designed to help meet 
his/her ihdividual needs. It is felt that the peer group is the most 
powerful cl^ange agent available to jnodify *human behavior from a destructive 
to a pcfsitive, helping orientation. ^Conformity o»f-behavior is not the 
goal being sought. Rather, we seek to impart the notion that man is 
responsible for his own behaviior and has an obligation to help others 
accept the responsibility for t|ieir behavior. The group gives each 
member an opportunity to be of service to other people and to examine 
.their own behavior in relationship to' others. ♦ 

We believe that students can behave responsibly, that they can know 
what they are doing and why they are doing it. We also. believe that stu- 
dents want the respect and admiration of others and can experience a deep 
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satisfaction from helping others. Family is a structure in which these 
assumptioas are used to encourage positive human development, ^ 

Each program provides a system flexible enough to allow each student 
to display prdtil^s yet structured enough to strongly encourage each 

individual to face these problems and deal with them, student is not 

I 

allowed to avoid hi^/her difficulties. Problems faced by a Family Group 
member in the program are constantly being referred to the Family for 
analysis and solution. The students view Family as a testing ground for 
their assumptions about reality. Usinjg; systematic feedback from the 
^ntire program, a Family Group^is able ,to assist each member as they, deal 
with social as well as academic difficulties. 

The role of th^ staff membbrs is more than that of a friendly, 
listening adult. Staff members must continually insi;5t that the group 
handle its' responsibilities in a positive, helpful manner. They are 
responsible for maintaining a positive, helping atmosphere where hurting 

r 

behavior is not tolerated. The staff induces, rather than reduces anxiety 
about deviant behavior on the part of individuals or the whole group. 
Staff members must not only reinforce caring behavior^ but also display 

by their actions what it means to care about and help another human being. 

ill * 

Staff persons serve as identity models for students. They do not 

demand that the students accept their personal value system, rather they 

insist that each student be willing to reexamine and check his/her views in^ 

the light of open discussions. The staff maintains and demands a high 
« 

level of expectation for each* Family member, stressing the value of the ^ 
individual in the social system*. - 

The student identifies with the caring attitude and behavior of *the 
staff and develops a more open and questioning attitude toward life and 
its conflicts. ^ ^ 0 . ' ' 
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In $ununary, Family Group meetings allow students to deal with problems 

" / 

in an open, caring, positive atmosphere. Each Family member is held 

/ 

responsible for hisAier own behavior by the other group members. Stress 
is placed on helping individuals grow and develop to their full, potential. 
Members are given meaningful social roles as helpers of others. The Family 
members learn to care by helping and supporting each dther through the 
turmoils of adolescence. 



FAMILY GROUP PROCESS 

FAMILY is a group process which utilizes the peer group to encourage . 
positive youth development.. This process is based on the fact that during 
adolescence the peer group is probably the most powerful single influence 
on a youngster's behavior. In Family the peer group's influence is molded 
to deal with the problems causing student disaffection. By directing the 
influence of ^ group pe^e^i^^he skillful group leader is able to he^ a given 
youngster deal with .his disaffection. — \ 

The disaffedted student learns that he is a worthwhil^e person by 
being able to help other di^f fected^students learn that they, too, can 
be worthwhile an4^ responsib!re.' individuals. The student learns that others 
care about him when be demonstrates that he is willing to care about them. 
He learns that he is respected when he demonstrates, that he is a productive 
person. When the disaffected student becomes a caring, responsible, and 
productive person, he ^begins to realize that he is in fact a worthwhile 
person who has something to contribute to society. When his self-concept 
improves, his fears of rejection* and abandonm^^nt decrease. 

The disaffected youngster often seems to have no individual identity. 
One reason for this^lack of individuality is the student's feai; "of being 
differei^ frcSai his peers. He is afraid' or unafele to btilieve that he is 

. \ ' 1G:1 " 
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a unique human being. He fears that if his peers find that he does not 
think as they do, they will reject him;. . If they reject him, he fears he 
will be alone. He finds the world to be a hostile place. He believes 
that there can be nothing worse than to have to face life filone. The 
disaffected youngster is really alone and afraid in a world he doesn't 
understand* 

Many disaffected student^ conform very closely to the values and 
attitudes held by their peers. They dress, talk, think, and' act in a 
similar fashion. Disaffected students often resemble each other so * 
markedly that it -is difficult for the casual observer to identify an 
individual's personal characteristics from those shaded by the group 
.as a whole. VJhile these youngsters appear to be members of cohesive 
peer groups, closer examination often reveals that the youngsters have 
no emotional commitment to each other. They don't seem^to care about 
each other. Communication is superficial and deals only with common 
daily life events. The youngster whose peer group is composed of dis- 

V 

affected students often finds,. that he is just as lonely being part of ^ 

V 

the group as he would be if he were alone. j 

Disaffected students are fearful of rejection. They are afraid to 
verbalize their personal attitudes and values. They are afraid to share 
their concerns about their 't)resent and future lives. It often takes marxy , 
months for these youngsters to learn that they tan trust the leader and 
each other. After years of feeling inadequate it takes some time to learn 
that one's thoughts and beliefs are valuable. As the youngster begins to 
havQ trust in the other group members, the leader begins to teach him how 
to communicate accurately and helpfully with other people. The group 
leader patiently works toward developing an atmosphere of helpful trust- 
worthiness in the group. 
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It should be noted that some youngsters are more severely dis*affected 
than others. For these youngsteris the loneliness they feel i" very painful. 
At the extreme end o£ the continuum of disaffection^ lonelint^^s ste^s from, 
long-term alienation from meaningful others. These youngsters do not 
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just fear rejection and loneliness but they fear abandonment. They believe. 

that they are such worthless individuals that no matter what they do, 

abandonment is certain. Meaningful adults have failed to teach these 

youngsters a sense of 'self -worth. They lack self-^esteem to the point 

that they becomd- socially self -destructive. - ' ' ^ 

These youngsters often appear to be attempting to commit social,^ 

suicide. Their initial manipulations in a group are so obnoxious that 

it is often difficult for the group leader not to reject them. If their 

negative social behavior is not dealt with immediately^using adequate 

power and control, the group leader finds himself ba^ttling an angry, 

manipulative group, not just a single member. If the leader rejects the 

obnoxious, member; the other membetl^^ear he may reject: them too and the 

group's development is impeded* With these youngster^ it is of prime ^ 

importance th'^t the leader directly convey the message that he cares 

enough about each member not to allow self-de*structive social beh^ivior 

to occur. The leader rejects the negative behavior, not the ybuagster. 

The leader attempts to teach the severely disaffected youngster that he 

will not be abandolied no matter vhat he attempts to do. 

The severelS^ disaffected, youngster will occasionally get himself 

into trouble with community'^authority figures. Getting into serious legal 

difficulty is often an attempt by the youngster to ^rove to himself that 

no oae cares about him. I'lhen the youngster forces the community to 

hospitalize or incarcerate him, there is a natural tendency for the group 

_ « 
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leader to breath a sigh, of relief 'because this obnoxiefw^person has been 
removed from the group. He^ often would like to abandon his charge but he . . 
knows that to do this.vould change hi^ relationship with all group members. 
An effective group leader does not allow a' group member to ever feel 
abandoned, .He will use the ybungster's structured placement as a means 
of forming 'a poBi^tiye relationship. The leader realizes thaf behind the 
obnoxious^ manipulative, aggresgive facade' there lurks a scared, hurt child. 
He realizes that this .youngster wants someone to prove to him that>fhe i^' of 
apme value. The youngster heeds someone to proVe to him that^he is a 
worthwhile person who is wanted and capable of being cared abolit. T$ie 
leader attempts to involve the peer group in these sitiw-tions as much as ' 
possible. The more group members extend themselves and visit their institu- 
tionalizedvcounterpart, the greater is the likelihood* that ;the youngster 
will have "to begin to change his attitude about Jximself. The more often , 
the group leader is able to visit his institutjLonaliz^fl group member, the 
more the child is likely to have to revise his view of, himself. 

During the early stages of a group's development thepe is often a ^ 
tendency for some of t;he more disaffected group .members to be very agg^essiv 
and manipulative. These youngsters appear to be trying to des"troy the group 
as well as themselves. At these times the leader must become very direcjrive 
and not allow these students to hurt other youngsters (either physically or 
emotionally) . The leader must dea^l with each aggressive manipulation irame- 
diately whenever it occurs. The leader must respond to each aggressive, 
destructive move on the part of a group member in a forc^iul, consistent 
manner. Grolip* leaders must not only be caring, nurturant and kind people, 
they must also be powerful enough to maintain control of the group at all ^ 
times. The group leader forcefully conveys the message to the group that 
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he cares about each Individual groups member and that he cares enough to 
be villing^to stop all behavior which will hurt one member or hurt the 
group. Group leader^ must be both powerful and nurturant. Too often 
group leaders feel that the nurturant component is all that is necessary. 
They aire shocked to discover that their groups never develop. 

During the initial stage of a group ^s development it is necessary for 
the leader to repetitious ly point out that it is the youngster 's^b^havi or 
he is rejecting, not the youngster himself • Disaffected youngsters often 
seem to be asking for rejection but the leader must remember that this is 
what they fear most. If the youngster feels rejected, then he can feel 
sectire in rejecting the leader of the group and the group itself. The 

leader nurtures the child but controls the manipulations, 

Ik ' 

As tfieijf' manipulations fail, the manipulative group members tend to 
become dept'essed. At this time the group leader can begin to demonstrate 
more caring and nurturant behavior.. If each group member feels that the 
leader cares about him personally and feels secure that the leader will 
not reject him because of what he says or does, the depressive period can 
b6 worked through. When the depressive period ends, the group will then 
be able to effectively help each ybungster grow toward becoming a worth- 
while, responsible adult. The presence of depression indicates that the 
group members are beginning to face the fact they can do something about 
their. oxTH life situations. They are trying to get, lip the courage to risk 
changes in the way they handle their problems. * * 

During the depressive period the members ^d^tfen express the feeling 

that the group is not developing. They express frustration that the group 

« 

is not demonstrating caring, helping behavior. They want the group but 
they are not sute the group wants them. In actuality the members have 
reached the point where they are ready to care and help each other and are 
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ready to allow others to help and care for them, but have not reached the 
point where they can risk helping and being helped. Trust increases 
gradually during this period. When the trust level appears to be at an 
adequate level the group leader begins to teach, the members how to care 

« * ^ 

about and help each other. The group leader must gently but firmly 
encourage risk taking behavior. 

The end of the depressive phase is marked by members'^ attempting to , 
discuss minor interpersonal problems (small risks). Communication* shifts 
from discussing events that take place outside of the group to talking 
about group members and \group problems. Initially, the members will not 
know how to respond to alrequest of assistance from a fellow member. The 
leader must personally demonstrate ho^ one human being can assist another. 

1 ! • ■ - ■ 

As time passes the members of the group will learn to help each other and 

' ' I ' ' 

the leader will become decreasingly active. 

It is not until the group ha§ matured significantly that the basic 

problem of l^qliness/begins to be discussed. When the group begins to 

discuss and dea't^^ith this issue the leader knows that the group has 

achieved its maximum levfel'of operation. For youngsters to be willing to 

i - 

admit their fears of isolation and loneliness, a great deal of trust and 
respect for each other is required. 

•Fear of rejection plagues the yjotingster at each stage of group 
development. When a youngster is able to express his loneliness and the 
group is able to help him deal with it, the leader can assume that the 
individual members no longer fear rejection from*the group-s ~- They have 
learned that some people can be trusted. Initially, some youngsters try , 
to force rejection while others sit passively waiting for the inevitable 
rejection to happen. At first It is difficult for the youngsters to leard 
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that ttfey will never 'be personally rejected* Behaviors might be rejected 
but never people. As time passes, ^they learn that rejection is not 
inevi^table. They ^ earn that they are acceptable, worthwhile people. 
They^ learn that they are capable of Toeing liked and appreciated. They 
learn that change, growth, and productivity gain the respect and admiration 
of others. Finally, they learn that respect from others leads to self- 
respect. * ^ 



The wise group leader realizes that worki^^S ^^^^ grjDups of disaffected 
youngsters is like riding a roller coaster that never stpps. There is no. 
end, to crises. As jsoon as one youngster pass(js through i difficult period, 

• . " ' i 

two more will encounter difficulty. Youngsters are experimenting with 
different roles, life styles, and behaviors. The! group, leader patiently . 
waits and encourages each youngster's growth toward matua?*ty. He supports, 
challenges, and confronts while* remaining nurturant ^^nd consistent. Being 
a group leader for disaffected youngsters ,is a. demanding job. If the 
leader can learhf to use the peer group to assist him, his job can be made 
easier. ' • « 

THE FIRST THREE WEEKS 

* ^ ' . fc 

The first three weeks of a group life are very critical. In the first 

week the leader, should establish the basic guidelines and ground rul6s that 

the group will operate under for the coming year. The leader briefly tells 

the group what is expected, of them and asks them about their expectations 

of the group. Often a^^ short didactic presentation of a psychological 

payadigm is appropriate. A psychological paradigm is a method by which 

one can organize information about human behavior, such as T.A. or Gestalt. 

The first year leader will- probably, find that he is very anxioxrs^or- 
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something* dramatic to happen during the first week, such as a sudden 
magical feeling of togetherness coming over the group. This' rarely 
happens in grpups at any time,. The first week will be a drag. At 
this time the new group leader will begin to queation his wisdom about ^ 
accepting a group assignment, • 

Tfte second week will move more slowly tli^n the Th® function 

of the se^nd week is to begin building a cohesive group by giving a 
common experience to all members. The topic for discussion can ^ary 
depending on the interest o^ the leader, but it' should be a structured 
topic* Adolescents need to lear\i to tal^k meai^oilgfully to eacfi other 
and, like any new learning, it requires time and s^xfucture. During the 
second week, some Iteaders will ask each group member to take half the 
session to tell their life history. Other leaders will have their' students 
play spme group games; Other leaders will teach goal and. objective setting 
skills. 

In the third week, the leader mixes structured discussion with more 
free discussion. If he is using a .^|^cif ic technique he is beginning to 
allow the members some opportunity to use the technique. The leader 
bep;ins at this point to allow basic group dynamics to "operate. He begins' 
' tp make appropriate use of lea-'aing by modeling, power l^s, nurturance, 
anxiety control and any special techniques he wishes to use. 

'By the end of the third week the teacher who is 1 Jading his first 
group is ustially more uptight than he was during the first group session. 
He wishes tjhe* group would become Cohesive but feelp that it never will. 
The kids seem not to care about themselves, let alone each other, Tlie 

group leader feels that he does not have the vaguest idea what is going 

I 

on during the group meetings. The leader is now often so uptight that' he 
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will deceive his colleagues and indicate that everything is going fine 
with his group. f> 

At the end of the third week the new leader is ready to learn about 
group propess. He realizes that group leadership is a complex, difficult 
task* It is not Simply *using one's charm to compel/|(cids into. more 
productive behavior. The group will eventually train the rea<J.6r if he 
^allows -it to do so, bat the learning process can be expedited "^by consul- 
tation. A group will occasionally function without having the leader 
function, but this is^ a rarity. The key tO' getting a group off the 
ground is for the. new leader to be. willing to accept ideas and sugges- 
tions from more experienced leaders and experiment with/i^ew leadership 
techniques. Leadership of adolescent groups is an art form and must 
be learned as such. 

The following papers are presented for the purpose of stimulating 
discussion among group leaders. On first reading the group leader will 
feel that he understands both di^saff ection and group ^leadership* There 
::S a difference between understanding an art- form and in performing it» 
These papers should senve only as a stimulus for further study and 

/ 

^discussion.. / - ' ^ 

The teabher will probably discover that by learning to understand V 
group process and by learning to deal with disaffected students his 
regular classroom behavior will be modified. His control over his regular 
class group will improye. His ability to maintain a positive learning 
atmosphere will be enhanced. Most importantly, he will find that the 
mainstream youngster's behavior is easier to comprehend and deal with 
because the mainstream youngster's problems differ only in degree fcoin_ _ 
those who manifest overt signs of disaffection. 
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ROLE OF THE FaViILY LEADER 
To Be or Not To Be „ , \ 

The psychological reaction of a teacher who is about to become a 
family groyp leader is usuallyj^^combination of anticipation and fear. 
Teachers look forward to the development of a meaningful relationship 
with the students in their group. Teachers often anticipate the rapid 
development of a cohesive family group where the participants are open, 
warm and helping toward one another. Teachers often fear that they will 
be unable to successfully for:m a cohesive group. Teachers fear relating 
to^'a hostile group of teenagers. 

These feelings of anticipation and fear are natural. Most teachers 
entered the profession because they enjoyed relating to youngsters. Many 
found that the constraints placed on their role by curriculum development 

and organizational demands mitigated .against tiheir developing meaningful 

J 

relationships with youngsters. Some teachers foun^ that even in the class- 

* 

room setting positive relationships did not develop with students because 
so much time had to be spent on class control and discipline. Some 
teachers found that they simply could not understand the behavior of many 
kids. After a few years ^ experience, some teachers found that they no 
longer enjoyedfrelating to' youngsters because youngsters can reject, hurt 



and disaffect. j?amily group leaders cbcpose* themselves to this pain that 



students may inflict, but they also open themselves to the beauty bit the 
development of a meaningful human relationship. 

Before a teacher agrees to lead a family group he must accept the 
fact that the experience will be both painful and rewarding. A good 
family^group-leader— wtUr-exper-ience the frustration inherent in caring 
about a youngster who doesn^t seem to care about himself. The leader will 
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feel baffled at the undue rejection and anger directed at him by some 
youngs ters» He wLll feel confused as he is caught in the \feb of manipu- 
lations and games used by his, group members to help them copj'e with their ^ 
lives# ^ 

Along with the pain there is the reward, but that reward is intrinsic— 
npt extrinsic. If the group leader expects his students to love, honor and 
obey him simply because he is such a wonderful, understanding, feeling 
human bei!ij§, he is in for a shock rather than^a reward* If the group leader 
expects his students to meet his personal needs for love, esteem, and-self- 
worth, he w^ll be hurt rather thaa rewarded. However, if the group leader 
expects to help youngsters learp to better understand and accept themselves ^' 
and others, learn better ways to cope with their environment and learn to 
Influence dnd control their om performance, then the family group 
experience will be very rewarding for the leader* 

The leader goals have a great deal to do with the success of the 
group. The leader must have goals and objectives for each student as well 
as for the group. The leader must place his goals for the students above 
his 0^^ needs. This means that the leader's g6als for his own self develop- 
ment mu^ b6 ordered so that they better reflect the needs of his students. ^ 
The leader works at developing thdse skills v^ii£hjj^^^ encourage the growth 



and development Qf the group members not just thpfie skills \orhjlch^w^l7/**\: * v rtrt^r*^ ^ 
personally benefit himself. ^ 
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Every leader mws.t be aware of the fact that he is personally responsible 
foi; what happens during group meetings. Group process can hurt youngsters 
as well as help them. The group leader does not allow the group to fofce 
a member to expose personal or confidential information about himself or 
his family. The group leader does not allow a group metrfber to introduce 
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such information to the group under any circumstance unless that information 
is germaine to a given point,. ^ Family is not a therapeutic groyp but a 
learning group. The leader has the responsibility to protect each youngster 
from the group and from himself. 

The best method to assure adequate protection for each group member 
is to keep the group focused. on what is haf)pening between the group members 
themselves and on what is happuening to the members in the school setting. 
Students will often attempt to explain their behavior by assigning some 
of the blame to their parents or^ other people outside of the group. The 
group leader does not allow this to occur. He holds the youngster 
responsible for his crwn behavior. 

Discussion of community and home attitudes and events are appropriate 
for grpup discussion if they are kept in the ^^'^^atcxt of how different 
people react to different experiences'. Highly personalized disclosures 
ard not appropriate unless they relate to events which effect all group 
members. Group is not a setting for psychological exhibitionism. » 

The leader will soon^earn to protect the group members because the 
group will expect this behavior from the leader. The group will have 
some other expectations of the leader. The group will ^expec^^h^^ — 
j>resent. .jat-,aJrl--aess±on:5"^d to be interested in each member as well as 
in the group itself* The members will expect the leader to help thiam 
learn to help themselves and each other. They will expect him to be the 
leader. 

In^'tially new groiip leaders tend to either dominate the group or 
passively let thk group run its own course. Neither of these approaches 
—^-e -effective. The^ominant group-leader^ turns the members of f JaecauseJia: — 
talks too much. He has something to say about everything and since he is 
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the leader he cuts off others from speaking • The leader who tries to 
dominate a gjroup is usually afraid that the group will fail and is doing 
everything in his pcrwer to be sure that something is happening at all 
times • ^ There are times in a group's development when nothing seems to "be 
happening; kids don't have problems every day. It takes time- for stu'Qents 
to learn to trust each other and learn to shaire problems* ' the leader 
dominates the groui^the kids will not be able to test out their relation-^ 
ships with ekch other and the group will fail to develop' cohesiveness • 

If the group leader is too passive, he vill'not be in control of the 
group. Some group members will then be able to manipulate the group, the , 
leader and each other. Aggressive, manipulative members will attempt: to 
destroy the group by attacking individuals and preventing a group trust 
relationship from developing. Insecure youngsters will become anxious 

due to the lack ^of--structure provided by a passive leader. Some manipu- 

i 

lative youngsteris will skip group sessions in an attempt to motivate the 
leader to become' involved individually with them. With tender, passive 



leadership, the group will usually not develop beyond the manipulative 
stage. Passive, leadership is no leadership at all for adolescent groups. 

What To Be 

The role played by the group leader is not that of group dominator 
or observer nor is it that of GURU. The group leader is a teacher. ^^is 
primary objective is education. He teaches not only by pointing out to 
his students how their social behavior affects their lives but also by 
demonstrating positive social skills through his own behavior. Part ^of 
the role of group leader is to serve as a model for the young people in 
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his group. He is- someone whose behavior, can be observed and modeled by 
the students. If the group leader Is open with the students, they learn 
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that It is permissible to be open with each other* If the group leader 
expresses his emotions directly and honestly, then his group members' are 
likely to do the same. ' If the group leader shares his personal concerns 
for the group, then the group is likely to share its personal concerns 
with the leader. 

The group will model the leader's behavior if the leader demonstrates 
three bagic characteristics: competency, power 'and nurturance* To improve 
the chances that modeling will occur, the leader must demons|rate that he 
is first of all competent. He demonstrates his competency by being in « 
control of the group and by appearing to be in control of his own life. 
Tlie leader conveys the attitude that he has something worthwhile about 
life to teach his students. ' The leader conveys the message that he has 
some possible answers to the questions which bother teenagers. 

Second, the feader demonstrates his "power" by feeling free to state 
his opinions, feelings, beliefs and attitudes and by his willingness to 
confront and deal with group members who attempt to manipulate the group. 
The proper use of "power" seems to be the most difficult concept for most 
group leaders to learn to use effectively. It takes experience to learn 
how much "power"' to use in a given situation.. The confrontation and pro- 
tective skills that fall under the power label are not abrasive. These 
skills are used in a quiet, passive low-keyed manner. There is a quiet 
firmness in the proper use of power — no attacking, no brut^ confronting, 
no inquisition. The leader is more like "Caine" in "^ufig Fu" than like 
"Archie" in "All in the Family." The effective adolescent group leader 
is a benevolent despot. He conveys feelings of warmth, care and concern 
along with'^the altitude Chat he* is the boss. .Occasionally an abrasive 
personal confrontation has its place in group work; however, strong con- 
frontation tends to elicit strong defensive ^reactions from students. 
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Power used without nurturaace increases student disaffection. Power and 
nurturance are^so interrelated that it is a difficult task to learn to 

r 

balance them properly. 

Third, and most important, the leader is nurt\irant. He demonstrates 
by word and deed that he cares about the youngster in his group. He feels 
free to nurture when nurturance is needed. The attitude of the leader is 
one of warmth and nurturance, not one of criticism and sarcasm. This ' ^ 
attitude has to be conveyed through the leader's behavior as well as word. 
Saying one cares is not as powerful as demonstrating that one cares. Many 
adults tell youngsters that they care but few demonstrate caring behavior.^ 
The student learns through the leader's actions that the group leader 
really cares personally about him and cares enough to protect him not only 
from the other members ofc the group but also from himself. The leader con- 
fronts deviant behavior but does it in such a way that the youngster learns 
that it is his behavior that is rejected not his, person. ' Separating the 

youngster from his behavior is often a very difficult task and requires a 

s 

great deal of experience before it can be done effectively; however, it is 
imperative to group leadershl!^ - - ^ 

. One or two of these three factors is not enough. AH three are 
^ * . \^ 

necessary and all three must be in balancej^ The balance differs for each 

group and for each individual youngster. It takes time and experience for 

the leader to learn to effectively use these three factors. The leader 

must take the risk of being willing to experiment with different usage of 

. all three components if he is to learn to be an effective group leader. 

If the leader conveys by his actions not just his words that he is socially 

competent, kidsTwill wanT^tolnoderaf te^ 

and nurturant as well as competent, kids will model after him* 
♦ « 



Control of Graup Anxiety 

Students' defensive behavior often keeps a group leader from experi- 
menting with his role, the students' def ensiveness often makes the group 
leader anxious, which in turn makes him defensive' (just like the youngster). 
Students' defensive behavior often scares the leader because defensive, 
manipulative 'behavior is difficult to understands Initially, the group 
leader does not need to understand this behavior. He needs only observe 
it. Through observation the leader will eventually learn the meaning 
behind these behaviors. 

The leader should allow the students to be a little defensive. 

( 

Defenses are like an armor that protects the person from the hurting 
behavior of others. Defenses should not be removed until a youngster 
has the necessary skills to cope with the stress which necessitates the 
defenses. The leader keeps the youngster's defenses functioning by asking 
probing questions, not by making interpretive statements. It is a mistake . 
to directly interpret behavior because this action raises the youngster^s 
defenses t^^high' top fast. Discoveringrthe reason why a youngster behaves 
in a certain way should be the task of the youngster as well as the leader. 
The leader should not deprive his group members of the chance for self- 
discovery. 

The degree of def ensiv^feness seen in a youngster *s behavior is often 
an indication of the amount of anxiety the youngster is feeling. A little 
defensiveness is healthy self-protection. A little bit of anxiety' leads 
. one to be motivated to change. Too much anxiety produces hostility, flight 
or other defensive reactions. The group leader wants the youngster to feel 



some anxiety about his behavior but not sd much anxiety that the youngster s 
defenses become so strong that the youngster is unable to look ^t himself. 
Group leadership is simply the control of anxiety levels. If the group is 
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highly anxious (defensive) , the leader can lower the anxiety by asking 
fewer probing questions, injecting humor or leading the group to discussing 
more neutral topics. He reduces* his power behavior and increases his 
nurturant behavior. If the group is pot functioning because of low anxiety^, 
the leader induces anxiety by probing, confrontive questioning. For a non- 
working group the leader increases the power component in his role and 
reduces the nutturant component. Both the power aqid the nurturant components 

A * 

must be present in adequate amounts before the leader can exert control 
over the anxiety level of the group. It will take a number ofxsessions . 
before the group can be controlled by these techniques. 

Each grou^ member can tolerate different levels of anxiety. The group 
leader must^be observant of the effect of his anxiety- inducing behavior on 
each individual member^, , Implied threats of rejection tend to increase 
anxiety faster than most other procedures. - The slightest hint of rejection 

I V 

can send some youngsters into a highly defensive (anxious) reaction. For 
example, the leader may be confronting one group n^ember (who ca*^, tolerate 
a great deal of anxiety) rather strongly and observe that^^pother group 
'member is getting very anxious or defensive. The wise leader realizes that 
his confrontation of one member is inducing anxiety, in another member who 

■ ■ I 

has^ a lower tolerance for pressure. ^'Ihat is probably happening is that the 

anxious youngster is saying to himself, "if Mr. JC is rejecting Joe now, he 

could reject me someday, too." This youngster will probably attempt to 

find a way to protect himself from eventual rejection. Often the young- 

t * 

ster's ^defensive strategy will "be to reject the leader before the 'leader 
rejects him. V 

Hhen on^ membelr crf^ the group becomes overly? anxious, the group leader 
should stop what he is doing and reduce that member's anxiety. He xloes . 
this by explaj^ning what he has been doing and why he is doing it. Rarely 
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is it necessary for a group leader to bave secret plans. It is often ., 
helpful for group leaders to present their strategies to the group for 
evaluation and feedback. If a group member challenges his strategy, the 
leader shoqld listen and reevaluate his position just as he hopes the 
youngsters vill reevaluate their thinking when he challenges, theyn. The, . 
group leader must attempt to vatch out for his oyn defensive reactions. 
Being challenged by a group of kids can arouse anxiety. The leader must 
control his own anxiety .level as well as that of the group. He is re- ^ 
sponsible for his own behavior and his own reactions. 

The leader seeks to get the youngsters to take thd responsibility 
for their own behavior and to take a serious look at how they are behaving 
and why they are behaving in that way. He does not give them the ansv^ers 
to their difficulties even if he thinks he knows the answers. He encourages 
them to seek-*their own conclusions. He may suggest but he never pretends • 
to know. Premature interpretation is a form of direct attack (a defensive 
type of leader behavior) and serve5Jk:o increase defensiveness. Omniscient 
behavior is reserved for God. The proper technique is to question and then 
make clarifying remarks which help both the leader and the youngster to 
better understand human behavior. Questioning and clarifying are the two 
best techniques for helping youngsters learn to help themselves. 



> 



Four Dangerous Things 

> 

There are four dangerous techniques that can be us^d by the group 
leader. They are dangerous because they tend to elicit substantial amounts 
of^ anxiety or defensive reactions in human beings, ^^/hile they have a 
--EJace _iji J:he_,£roup leader's bag of^ tools, they are often misus^ed. Begin- 
ning leaders have a tendency to use these techniques when they feel angry 
or anxious. Before any one of these techniques is used, the leader should 
^question his personal motivation for using them. v 
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Ihe four dangerous technique^ are probing ^ challenging ^ confronting > 
and Interpreting , Proting is actually nothing more than specifically 
directed , questioning. Questioning turns into probing \daen the leader is 
seeking to uncover information that the youngster is resistant to provide. 
Probin^'^u est ions are directed at specific feelings, events or attitudes. 
"Probes" put youngsters on the spot. They force the youngster to deal with 
subjects which he would rather avoid. "Probes" increase anxiety. Unless 
the youngster can tolerate the anxiety, probing is counterproductive. If 
the youngs tet, cannot tolerate anxiety, he will try to avoid the group 
meeting. ^ . 

The second dangerous technique for leaders to use is the challenge. 
Challenging students again makes them anxio^ but with a different behavioral 
reaction. If the technique is inappropriately used the youngster's be- 
havioral reaction is likely to be associated with feelings of frustration 
and anger. If the challenge is beyond the youngster^s capabilities, he 
will often withdra^w from the group (psychologically if not physically) or 
become overt] v angry during group sessions. Withdrawal occurs either 
"Because" the youngster feels that he will be rejected for non-performance 
or that the leader is incompetent because of the assignment given. Leaders 
should challenge youngsters only when they are reasonably sure that they 
have a strong enough relationship with the youngster to withstand the stress 
of i^ilure^ In addition challenges should not be given unless the leader 
is reasonably sure the challenge can be met. 

Confronting is tlta^third dangerous technique. In 'some ways confront- 
ing a student is the most dangerous technique because it is something 
that most adults do naturally when they deal wTth children. Adults seem 
to get some pleasure from pointing out the mistakes of youngsters. If a/ 
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\ ^ 
given youngster has high ego str6ngth (a good amount ^of self-esteem) and 

a positive relationship exists betVeen the leader and the youngster, then 
a confrontation might generate beneficial results. Even if the Aelation- 
ship and high ego strength factors are present, the youngster is likely 
to view a confrontation as a personal rebuff • For low ego strength young- 
sters, confrontation will carry a direct message of personal rejection. 
These youngsters would rather terminate the i:elationship than risic the 
adult giving up on them. The lower the youngster's ego strength the 

greater his feeling of rejection. The more distant the relationship 

// X 
between adult and youngster the greater the likelihood that the confronta- 

tion will have zero impact. The adult has to be someone the youngster 

values before a confrontation will be effectived Feelings of rejection 

*^iay.. a major role in disaffection. Jntil the leader has mastered the" ^ 

technique of helping the youngster separate himself from his behavior, 

confrontation is a dangerous technique. The leader working with youngsters 

having low ego strength should use confrontation with extreme care. 

The fourth dangerous technique for leaders to employ is interpretation. 

An interpretation is an explanation of behavior. Interpretation has been 

dfiscussed above. In addition to those comments, it is important for the ^ 

leader to understand that the only time an interpretation is of value is 

at that moment the youngster makes the discovery for himself.. Youngsters 

will reject interpretations (even if valid) made before they are psycho- 

logically ready to accept them. The leade?^}ielps the youngster .arrive 

at the point of making his o\m interpretations. This gives the ypungster 

the feeling that he can understand himself and that he can change his own 

life. The leader's ability to tjiterpret behavior is rarely viewed* by 

yo.ungste^s as indicating competence. Rather it is viewed most frequently 

by youngsters as an^attempt by the lea'der to prove his iuperiority (and * ^ 
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therefore their inferiority). The leader who constantly interprets the 
behavior of his group members will soon discover his group either will 
not function without his presence (dependent on his interpretive skill) 
or he is doing one-to-one therapy during group time. Strong interpreta- » 
tions will driye some ^youngsters from the group. Moderate interpretations 
may cau^e youngsters to learn the art of the "put down." ''Put down" is a 
game played by group members. They make simplistic interpretations which 
hurt other members. Mild interpretations simply'^slow the development of 
group'^cohesivehess. Interpretation sloWs the formation of the group 
because tha leader becomes an omniscient judge. Members fear that their 
statements will disclose to the leader more about themselves than they 
vould like to have disclosed. Trust builds slowly when comnnunication is 
impeded. A good ^r^up leader leads youngsters to making their own 
interpretations. He rarely interprets for them. 

These four dangerous techniques should initially be avoided by new 
group leaders* Until the group has developed cohesiveness and the leader, 
has an established working relationship with most' of the members, these 

techniques tend to be. counterproductive. The begitining jgroup lender 

^ ** 

should teach his group how to commiSnicate and how to shar^ thoughts, 
feelings and ideas* The beginning leader is ndt a therapist. Rather 
he is a person who is teaching ^human relations and communication Iskills. 

Summary - - . • ^ 

During his first year as a group leader^ the teacher will learn more 

^ 

about himself and how he can better deal with youngsters than the youngster{5 
in the group will learn about themselves and how to deal with other people* 
This is the natural process and the new leader should not feel guilty about 
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it» If the new leader allows himself the rteqes^ary role experimental- 
.tion, he will learn to be ^^n effective group leader* The "leader will 
learn to ob^'erve and coYitrol his students' anxiety. He will learn the 
prppef use '^)f power. He will learn to use himself in a way which wiil 
. help yoiingsters^^grow. Tlie anticipation and fear the leader feels during 

his fitst group session will yield to a better understanding of &el£ in 

.» 

.relation to youngsters. 

The only way to learn to work with youngsters is to work with young- 
sters. The only way to become a good group leader is to let the youngsters 
teach you how to do it. The only xmy for them to teach you how is to j 
attempt new'strategies and observe and, listen to their reactions. The 
leader who can be firm, .fair and consistent and, \^ho is powerful^ competent 
>.^nd liurturant can become an excellent group leader. 

In conclusion, the following axioms will be helpful in, group work: 

1) Relax!!! Realize that the group will develop slowl'y and the 
first meetings will be somewhat uncomfortable for both you and 
the, students . , 

2) Mentally separate the child from his behavior. Allow yourself * 
to enjoy the child and teaCh him to control his behavior^ 

3) Control, your own needs. You are the professional. Your needs 
fot being liked, loved and nurtured should not have to be met 
by these youngsters. 

4) Set goals and objectives for the group and each member and work 
towards achieving them.* 

' ! 

5) Accept responsibility for what happens in the group. You are 
the leader. » 

6) Don't blame thd group memUers for not providiiig leadership. 
You are the leader. 
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7) Protect the group members fr.om themselves and from each other. 

8) Keep the group centered on what'« happening here and now, not on 
past history or outside problems. ' * 

9) Demand th^t each, member be responsible for his own behavior. 

10) Be the leader/ Don't be passive; but lead. Passive, leadership 
is no leadership at all. ' 

11) Don't dominate the group,; ledd it. Autocratic leadership ia 
counterproductive to individual development. 

VZ) You are a professional. Allow your competency to be seen. 

13) Be powerful. Control the group but don't overcontrol the group. 
Too much, power is -as damaging as too little. It takes time to 
learn to balance power and nurturance. Experiment and learn. 

14) Be qurturant. Care about your members by deeds, not only words. 
Parents often tell their children they 'love them. ^A group 
leader not only telljs,* he acts. ' * 

15) Contr(j>l the anxiety level of the group. Don't allow the students' 
manipiilations and defensive reactions to make you anxious. ^ The 
leader is responsible fiorJlis own behavior as well ajs^the behavior 

^ ' fof the group. 

16) Accept your limitations. Allow the kids to teach you to be a 
group leader. Expect to make mistakes*. Learn from your mistakes. 

17) Relax! 1 1 ! ^ 



r 
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Students in thef Focus programs have been labeled as^beipg "disaffected," 
The term "disa:ffection" has a number of meanings. When used by Focus, 
disaffection simply means "turned of£." 'In reality most of the Focus stu- 
depits preserit more problems than simple "turn off," Some of our students' 
are obviously depressed'. Ofehers are \Aat we have called "game players" or 
mani'^ulators. Still other students display angry;, aggressive behavior. 

Md&t c^f the students in Focus are obviously unhappy about S9me segment of 

' \ ' * ' 1 ^ 

their lives. This unhappiness is often masked by many defensive behaviors. 

^) .1 

It can be hypothesized that the majority of the youngsters served by Focusi 



are clinically depressed. . Before one can effectively help^the youngster 
deal with his depression one must have some understanding of its causes. 

Most psychotherapists agree -that depression is the result of an 
individual learning during childliood that positive stroking (social rein- 
forceiment) from adultsf is only obtained by inordinate. effort. The child- 

le&rns that it i^ extremely difficult tfo receive positive strokes from 

1 

( r 

meaningful adults. The youngster also learns that he had better suppress 
* any anger he feels as the result l3f hi^s futile stroke-seeking efforts. 
Any display of anger on the youngster *s part often leads to his being 
punished by the adult. After a ffew years of thij^ type of learning situa- 
tion, the child finlis it increasingly difficult to even feel angry. What 
the child comes to fieel is depression (depression being defined \as angeir 
turned against ^elf) i He learns that the expression of anger^ leads to a 
withdrawal of the available; positive social reinforcement. Any angry ^ 
feelings felt must then be directed against the.self rather than against 

/ - - \ 

an external object. As a youngster gets ,older controlling these feelings 

■ ■ I ■ • ■ • 

becomes increasingly diyEficult. , . * 
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Depression is not a simple construct, ^t has a number affective 
layers which range from anger to fear to loneliness. The therapist who 
states that a given youngster is depressed is^really saying that, th^ child 
has had the sort of H Iu e xpe r i ences as described above. The behavior 
manifested by the youngster may take a number of forms. Some of thesfe 
forms do not look like depression. For example,^ an angry child may be 
angry or depressed. If an angry child is depresiped, one treats the 
depression not Jthe anger. To teach' the depressed child to control his 
ange^^onlxjio^GiS^^^ ^ *| 

If a youngster is demonstrating angry rnanipuiative behavio^,^ thfe- 
therapist must determine the cauise of this behavior. Of?en the child 
-will indicate ^hat the source of his frustratiqn (frustration produces | 
anger) is a particular person or group oi persons. 1 The child who is 
actually frustrated by a gi-ven situatioi;i will be treated by helping him 
learn new coping behavior. Often the therapist finds that there is no 
reality basis fot the youngster's accusations.! Exploration of each 
indicated source of frustration leads the youngster to indicate that his 

initial identificatiVin is incorrect. Tlje chila then indicates that 

, ' ■ ' 1 ■ 

another person 017' situation is the source of his frustration. This 

chain of sources can become rather lengthy .Unless the therapist is ' 

able to recbgnize that the inanifested anger is not externally determined 

but rather results from internal conflict.. 

Stroke deprivation is a necessary component in depression; however, 

another factor found in the depres^vq^ react ions of Oisr, kids is the way 

in which the parents have reacted to t;he youngster's trans gtessiohs. A 

parent can either induce guilt or sh^e. Most parents induce some guilt 

arid some shame. Most of us can feel both guilt and shame.' Guilt can be 

dealt with by most' people. Shame produces depression. 
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Guilt Reaction , The situational complex producing the guilt reaction 
is one iri which, the" parent's attitude toward the child is loving re^ponsi- 
bility,anda satisfied recognition and respect for the child's dependency 
and individuality. The parent expects conformity to necessary codes, but 
the expectation is in the setting of parental love and pride. Punishment 
is used to make secure the loving relationship. ^ 

The important point is that .the child learns that by inhibiting a 
particular kind of forbidden, behavior he is automatically returned to 
love and increased emotional closeness. The child recognizes that his 
dependency has not been rejected and that^ it is the deed and not himself 
that has been criticized. 

Shame Reaction , The parent's attitude toward the child is one of 
, » ^ ' ^^^^ 

angry rejection of the child himself. The child misbehaves and is^punished 

by tptal rejection. The discipline given takes the form of humiliation. 

The child is made to feel as\bhoi/gh he is standing naked in front of 

hundreds of laughing, sneerjing adults. The child develops the attitude 

that he is "not O.K." He, does not learn that some behaviors are not O.k. 



"not O^K.'*). 



but learns that he Is" not a, worthwhile person (thatUt is, he who lis .jC* 

^ The child feels that he is inadequate an^ .;;S7drthle38.\ Being wbrth- 
less strain on his parents', he comes to fear* thaf. his parents may abandon 
him. ^Sometimes parents w^ll threaten to send the child away. l£ t"he 
parents, themselves are unable to separate the child from the child s behavior 
the parents mky psychologically abandon the child. They come to ^aiieve the 
child to be innately worj(:hle8s and while not physically removing tWe child, 
they refuse to tend to hip emotional needs. 



Parents of disaffected youngsters often psychologically abandon 'them 

ment 



during the elementary school years. During adolescence this abandonment 
may become physical. The parents of these teenagers will often ship tnem * 
avay to school or force them to leave the home (run away), In-lts mildest 
form the chiliJ and his parents share a. house but have no communication pr 
commitzment to each other. 

. :Continued shaming experiences lead the child to feel totally worthless 
Not only j does he feel worthless but he views his parents as Ibeing worthless 
too; however, the child sees him*:?elf to be more worthless' than his parents. 
The child constantly fears abandonment by his inadequate parents whom he 
fiiels he cannot trust. He fears his ow^ resentment of his pkrents be.caUse 
he is certain that its expression will lead to actual abandonment. With 
Increasing age. and with aggressive parents', the child "feels that he may 
not be' able to control his frustrations and in fact may begin to act out 
his resentmeht. 

Guilt inducing discipline produces a belief in the child that certain 
behaviors must be inhibited or extinguished* Following this atonement the 
child will be restored to loving closeness with the parent. Shame inducing 
discipline produces a belief in the child that the intrinsic structure of 
the self is "bad" and that emotional closeness will always be witliheld 

, unless some impossible naclear change of the, self is actualized. Also, 
one of 'the' rules intrinsic to the shame reaction is that the child views 
himself as differ^t from his parents in some way and this difference is 

.negative. The parents are vi'ewed by the child as being bad, but it is 
important to i:6member that the child views himself as being worse. 
' J ^ '5F€eMtigs of •Ahame exist irv all of us,. Shame is pathological when it 
inhibits the expression ctf other emotions or allows the person to operate^ 
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on only one emotional plane, such as constantly acting-out or donsistent" 

manifestations of withdrawal or isolation types of .behavior. The youngster 

who has experienced an overabundance o*f shaming feels.-.not only wor.thless 

but also feels alone and afraid. He feels so unworthy that no one will 

be vllling to help or car^ for him* Getting close to p'^&ple is highly 

desired but very 'frightening. To get close to another person gives that'^ 

' < ,^ ' ^ \ 

^ ' person the power to reject and shame. 

Many Focus students see their own needs and their own innateness as 

J. / * 

being bad. Their self-concept is that 'of being worthless, unworthy and 

* * «>, " 

{ unlovable. Simply, many feel that they are "not O.K.". As they act out 
. 5i^ . 

•^to mefet their needs, they find that society in general increasingly re- 
ejects them, proving again that the^^ are "not O.K." Since they believe that 

\ * 

^ they are "not O.K.," any punishment they receive is felt to Jd^ deserved. 

Our students often seem to be attempting to make us punish them. They 
seem to be, trying to gejt us to prove that they are really "not 0»K." In a' 
^ense they want us to reinforce their negative identity. These adolescents 
seem to want us tp see tliem as they see themselves, shameful and unwo^^thy. 
These young people are depressed. They are on a self -destructive trip. 

When we offer a student positive strokes, affection and care, we 
induce dissonance into his view of himself. The student cannot understand 
how we can caSre for him. He feels that we are fools to be manipulated; for 
if we really knew him we would reject him. If we allow him to manipulate 
us. We confirm his notion that we are fools. If we Stop his^ manipulations-, 
reinforce "his positive behavior, ignore or reasonably punish his negative 
• behavior and continue to impress upon him that he is "O^K." and that pnly__, 
his behavior ia questionable, we should eventually induce enough dissona:nce 
to force the individual to take a closer look at himself.-' If the staff and 
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p^er group refuse to accept the concept of innate "badness," the 
"not O.K.'Vstudent may have to redefine his s6^.f-coricept* 

The disaffected student : On the surface this individual is often 
jnanipulative. Initial confrontations and attempts to gtop these manipu'- 
lotions make the^ student very angry, and he/she probably will attempt .to 
escape control or increase the level and amount of manipulation. If we 
don't give in to this defensive behavior, the student becomes depressed. 
This is because the intervention of others to thwart and control his 
actions forces the individual to have to face his/her 'sense of badness, 
wonthlessness and shamefulness, 

4 V ■ ~ . • / ■ 

We often see this shame based depression best exemplified when a 
, young^ person has been incarcerated for a few days. Too of ten we don't ♦ 
take therapeutic advantage of its presence because we are sh'^cked jto 
find our once* aggressive^^ hostile, manipulative charge quietly c^epressed 
and withdrawn. This same behavior may occur in our programs, but again 
we often do^not take therapeutic advantage of the situation because we.^ 
are so relieved at the reduction,,of stress on us. previQusly induced by 
his manipulations. . ^ 

-How can we take advantage of this shame based depression? Display 
of caring behavior is important as is the explanation to the child that 
we are not angry j^ith him but with his behavior. Caring and explaining 
will help develop a good relationship, but still more can be gained. In 
s^ame based depression the infantile fears of loneliness, rejection and 
abandonment are of primary ^impor tan ce. The adolescent's fear of abandon- 
ment ind loneliness can often, be dealt with at the /Time the depression 
manifests itself. Since the individual's loneliness and fear of rejeo.tibtt 
are keys to his/her negative behavior, sensitive xsacfing ^dnd sharing. of ^ 
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these feelings can often lead to the establishment o£ a working therapeutic 
relationship. The teacher aiwor the peer group can at this time help the 
student deal with the issues which are jbasic to his life, 

when a student is angry, manipulative -or indif f er.ent; ^on the outside 
it is hard to remember that he is lone;ly and fearful on the inside. He/she 
wants us to reinforce his/her negative identity, but hopes that we will not. 
He/she wants us to abandon him/her but fears that we will. Sometimes we 
should not listep to what our students say but rather to what we think 
they are saying. How would you behave if you were afraid of being rejected 
or abandoned, and of establishing a close relationship with another person? 
How WQiLild you behave if you felt no one needed you or cared about you? 
Would you be angry or would you withdraw? No ig'atter which overt behavior 
you choose l:o display, how would you be feeling? If you got yourself into 
so much trouble that you had to be incarcerated or hospitalized how would . ^ 
you want the significant adults in your life to resppnd?^ 
COOKBOOK . - . 

1. Care, nurture and support; 

2. Remember the primary key is loneliness. . 

3. Remember the secondary key is fear of rejection and abandonment. 

4. Stop the manipulation. * ' . ^ 

5. Don't get turned off by the resulting anger.* . 

6. Keep stopping the raani|iulations, 

7. Verbally help, the child differentiate between your reaction to 
him and your reaction to his behavior. 

8* Allow the depressipn to develop. Don't allow the depression to 
become a manipulation to get you to reduce control. Acting 
depr^issed is of ten. a good manipulative, tool. 

9. Intei^rupt the loneliness and fears after the depression is established. 

10m Don't atandon the Student as soon as he/she stops being either 
angry or depressed, it does not mean, he no longer neo4s you^ 

! ; ' ■ " ■ ^ : ■ ' • 

11, Care, Yiurture and support. 

■ 19.0 
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TOOLS PACKAGE-, 

^ TJie following .techniques can be useful resources .to the Family ./ 
Group Leader. In depth training in any of these techniques is not 
necessary as long as the individual has a good basic understanding of 

Group Process and Qroup Dynamics. . ♦ . 

» 

» The Focus staff members ha\^e not been trained in all of thes^^ 
techniques h\xt use a combination of them which- seems to be most effective 
for^ th^./'lt is left up to the individual group leader to gain-mor,e 
expertise in any one of these areas if he/she so desires. ^The important 
thing is for group leaders to share experiences and use of yariou's 
techniques with each other* 

We believe a person can becomfe a good Group Leader through experience 
in a group, more Sihan through extensive technique training. We believe 
these techniques to b6 only tools to make a difficult job a little easier. 

1 



CRISIS INTERVENTION 



Most healthy and normal klSs' are equipped^with a considerable -amount 
of resilience. They can handle most situations which they experience in 
stride. This does not mean they can handle them ail. At some, time, -any- 

"^ild, no matter ho\/^weXl endowed, how healthy, how wonderful^ even in th^ 
best conceivable classroom may be overwhelmed by ^ eternal confusion or 

• conflict from within. They may have moments when they are suddenly filled 



with rage, fear, sfiame, fury, embarrassment, anger, or fear of consequences 
They tilay experience a flare-up or impulse tp do something which they . 
ordinarily would naf^'c'^nsider acceptable. They jnay have tnood swings from 
^one extreme to -another. At this time, these children need to be given 
some immediate ego s^utxport by an adult who'cail effectively handle himself^ 
in this task. , ' ' / ' " . ^ • * 

A chil4 ^y also be overwhelmed by experiences or events from without. 

' ! 

They may. face a' life situation which is unusual or for which they h^ve not 
been prepared. At tfme*l*such situations may be more than anyone could 
reasonably be expfected to sUccesisfully pope with. At these times it is 
gflLso necessary that an adult be nearby to' help the student cope with these 

Qverwhelming experiences. 

. ' <^ 

students who are identified » as alienated, disaffected*, or having 

emotional difficulties are mucli more vulnerable to the internal or 

♦ ' / 

external complexities they may face in life. Every student should have 
some person within the school environment who is 'part of his dai?.y life, 
and with vhom the student is familiar, that he can relate to at these^ 
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times'. It does little good to respond to this kitid of student, crises " / ' 
next Wednesday when the Reeling is taking place right now. When a studerit ' 
.Is experiencing emotions or exhibiting behaviors which need attention here 
and now. some adult should^})e available. All that has' meaning to the'stu- 
dent who is hurting badly or has lo^t emotional control is^the present,* ^ 
During this tijne tt makes a lot^of ^difference just how well it is handled • 
by an adult. * ^ * . , , • 

Fritz Redl calls the intervention technique used in crisis^circum- • 

stances the "Life Space Interview. ^ A whole duster full' of well developed 

interview techniques can be described,, and teachers can be trained to use 

* * . , * « \ * 

them to help kids.. 

The following suggestions may be helpful in interviewing a student 
In a crisis intervention technique. " ' f ^ 

!• Interview behavior has a 'heavy non-yerbal component. The adult. ^ 
should be stable and in control -himself and should present a 
picture of clamness,- assurance and concern. Don't panic!. Almost 

no crisi's has to have an ins'tant solution.^ 

• • • 

2. Be polite. i^Offer a chair and a handkerchief or facial tissues if 

necessary. - Treat the student as a worthwhile human being who* has 

• *a real problem. * * " , 



3. ^ Don't tower over the student.^ Face the student with eye contact 

*• ' at approximately the same level. To frighten -or .threaten him at 

* 

' , this time could result -in panic or rage. 

4. T"7hen you are sure of your ground, it can be good ^technique t<5 
confront a child with your knowledge of his misdeed and not gi^e 
^'n inch.* Thi's can be a tremendous relief to a student who would 
otherwise have tr>pclam up, deny the facts, or make gl shameful 
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confession. This will also save time discussing whether .or not ^ 

the student was involved. Lf the student sees you las an enenpr, 
^ . ' . . «s \ • ' . • 

confrontation is noc likely to Be successful. 

5. Be sparing j^ijth the use' of *\^hy?'^ It is ver^ difficult for a 

student to explain his reasons and all but* impossible to lay 

out all his motivati^ons for his behavior. 
6** Get the conversation going,, about tne actual -si-tuation^ G^t a > 

description of what happened ♦ VActive listen" to what the child - 
" says. (See explanation of this . strategy as explaiaed by 

Pr» Thomas Gordon in Teacher Effectiveness Training ..) 
7. If you think the student is overwhelmed by guilt, shame, or fear, 

begin by minimizing the weightirtess of the problem. Get the 

problem ih to a.realistic perspective. 
\8. Say what ycfu know the student wants to say but can't put Jrnto 

■9. Provide an opportunity for the student to list his alternatives - 

in dealing with his difficulty. 

* • 

10. Assure the student ,that he can do something about his difficulty. 
\ He Kas some control over what his behavior will Ve and what his 

emotions are in any situation. ^ * _ 

11. Let the student Jcnow you will be available for follow-up sessions 
/ and that you are interested in knowing how he handles his problem 

12. At some time^ in, the interview, give the student the opportunity 
to ask you questions or give you additiorial information* 



• . VALUES CLARIFICATION ' ' ' 

\ 

I ' 

*Many students vho are'identif ied as disaffected or alienated have a 
very narrow value b^se or they have a set of values that are often at 

4 

odds with those of sodiety. Every day, every pne us faces life situa^-* 
^tions that call for thought, the forming of opinions, decision making, 
and carrying out some action based on that decisioa. Some af our daily 
experiences are routine and repetitious, some are unique ancf different 
from anything we have faced before; some are unimportant, some are 
extremely important and may influence, our entire liv^s. Everything we 
do, every decison we make, 6very course of action we take, is based on 
our beliefs, attitudes and values either consciously or unconsciously. 
Students have daily encounters with 'friends , with strangers and with 
authority figures. They are involved with classroom* situations "that are', 
often irrelevant and remote from the real things that aire^ going" on in 
their lives. They are constantly being asked- and are asking themselves 
important personal and theoretical questions/ that, will lead them to 
important decisions and behaviors. The experiences, teaching, preaching,, 
counseling, sharing- of ideas and thoughts that most people* receive from 
infancy are many times confusing, ih^^conflict.with .eaclf 6ther, .unclear, 
or faulty. The development of a value system that is dependable and con- 
structive under these circumstances is extremely difficult. Students of 
today are confronted by many more choices than previous generations. The 
tr^endous number of alternatives available ^nd acceptable in modern 
society has made the act of choosing infinitely- more difficult apd ^complex 
than ever before. Unfortunately, many* schoor'curriculums offer no Planned 
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.and designed approaches to help students establish il .value system* that 
will help e<[uip them' to face their problems. 



• / 



: ^ny^oung p^opl'e'who- exhibit behavioral problems and emotional , 
disturbances' in- school, at home and in the conmunity have 'difficulty in , 
the area of value 'fbrmatioh or more accurately,* a ladk of" value formation. • 
There is^ strpng evidence to' support the theory that values must be added 
to the explanation of children's behaviot problems. We believe that it is 
•important to* provide students^with value experiences in the school curri- 
culum. We also .believe that' the result of-thi^ 'offering will lessen the 
intensity and frequei^cy of niany of . the student behavioral problems.. ' \ 
Values clarification is a planned and deliberate ^ar\ of the Focus , program.' 
* ^ The ap^plicatidti, of values clarification techniques , or exercises can 
*take .place under widely varying condition^. Any situation where values 
clarification is utilized should be.-viewed as one designed to give under- 
standing and experience in the process. of valuing. This process is 

r . . • ^ 

comprisM of seven subprocesse^s based onc>choosing, priEing, and acting. ' 
^choosing orfe^'s beliefs and behaviors. • * 



1. Choosing freely \ . ' 
2r. Choosing from ,alternaj;ives 

3. ^Choosing from thoughtful consideration of consequerices 
. Prizing one-'s beliefs and behaviors • ^ 

' ^ 4. Prizing and cherishing 

5'. .Publiply affirming • ^ ^ 

Acting t)h one's beliefs ' * . • * * ' . 

6* Apting ^ \ ^ ' • 

7. Acting with some pattern • " < ' 

. The process of values clarification can be utilized -as •a self-con«tained 

experience and labeled as such, or it can b.e integrated into the durriculum 

and taught throug'h the subject matter. In either case the following^ 



guidelines will help the teacher engage the student in the valuing 

process: . . - ' ^ \ ' ^. 

* » *' . • , 

!• The teacher should be accepting -and rttjni -Judgmental. 
* 2. The teacher should encourage diversity, realizing that ther^e 
are no ab^soiute right or wrong answers for another's values 
questions. * - . . f ^ ♦ 

3. The teacher sJiQuld respect the individual's cfeoioe to ^ ' * 
^ participate or not. ■ o 

4. The teachfer^, should respect the individual Vs- responsfe^. ' 

5. The teacher shpuld encourage *eacl? person to answer honestly* 

6. The teacher should listen and raise cl^ri:^ing questions 
^ with students.. . ^ * 

7. The teacher should ^void questions whith tnay threatep or 

t. » 

. ' • . ) . ' ^ ; 

* limit 'tbinking. 

8. The teacher- should raise questions of both personal and 
social concern. \ . ^ 

It is essential that values clarification -takes place in an environ- 
ment of caring and sharing. The attempt^ to^bui^ld this atmosphe:^^ are 
'sometimes difficult but the potential results are. well worth, it. 



Louis Raths, Merrill Hurmin, Sidney Simon, Values- and Teaching > 
Charles- Merrill Publishing Co, , C9lumbys, Ohio, 1966. ^ « 

Sidney Simon'/Leland Howe, Howard Kirschenbaum*, Values Clar.ificatiba , 
A Handbook of Pk'actical Strategies for Teachers, and Students > Hart 
Publishing Co. Inc., -New York, N. Y., 1972.-. 

Merrijll Harmin,^ Howard Kirschenbaum, Sidney Simon, Clarifying Values 
Through Subject Matter , Winston Press, Inc., Minneapolis, MN, 1973i 

Sidney Simon and Howard Kirschenbaum,, Readings in Values Clarification 
Winston Press Inc., Minneapolis, MN", 1973. 
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.POSITIVD PEER CULTURE 
•esehtly beinj 



- One groQ^^bethod presently being ^Ulized in the school setting' ' 
i§ Positive Peer Cultupia^ ^ Thi&*'i5aethod w^^ introduced by Harry H, 
Vorath. Mr. Vorath demonstrated the effectiveness of this concept 

* K * ^ ' ' . 

in. modifying aggressfve delitiquent behavior in a variety of institutions 
throyghout the country. This model ftas now been adopted and is being 
used, by a number, of institutions in the' state of Mnnesota such as: 
Minnesota State Training School, Hennepin County Home School, Project 
Newgate, and the Minneapplis Public Schools ♦ The Center for Group - * * 
Studies was* organized to establish a national] fcraihing ceiitexf to 
prepare personnel to use more Effective methods in helping rebellious 
youth to adjust to our society. ^ 

Poai'tive Peer Culture utilizes. ;a peer group approach that assumes 
'tliat the opportunity to do good and be good has*univepal appeaiL and that 
a common problem for the large majority of acting-oW youth is^^ a poor 
selftimage. /''The gr6up is guided by the leader -to -d,kvelop feelings of * 



self-worth, of aignificande, of importance to others^, -of dignity, o£ 
desire fo do good and te- good. This includes opportunities and* challenges 
tb be of service to others* and positively express 'group approval fqr 
being of service. * This inclt!^6s examination of one^s own behavior in 
relation to the reactions of 'others in an atmosphere where the group 
intent is to help and not to hurt. It includes intensive exposure to a 
subculture permeated xd.th the positive values of respecting and helping 
others as well as^ self-respect. It ihcli^des accepting r^esponsibility for 
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protecting others from hurt either self-inflicted or resulting, from the 
. ^ actions- of others;"^ ' ' . w . • , 

^ ^ In the use of .this method the responsibility for the individual atu< 

dent's.beh'avior is placed on the group themselves, not upon the staff. 
This Jay- the group can begin to see that various individuals are behaving-' 

. - in a way- that hurts others within the group rather than^the staff persoa. 

*• . • ' , . • *■ 

When the groiip recognizes itself as the body Which is responsible for its 

■ ^ group members they can begin to develop, positive ways of showing, care and 

\ * < ' ' ' • . ' 

concern. Students" soon ifecogalze' the reward of "Iwlping others and value 
^ tKis/oyer\ other material rew^ds. When a group begins to show care and 
concern studenti a-re encouraged to, openly share problems within this 
s ' ' ' Siting where other^humanS want to help him/her solve individual problems 

< • not, punisl?. him/her because thfe problem exists, 

^ • The role of the group leader is to make sure the group handles their 
^ responsibility, to gui4e the group to question values, and to support 

students caring" about one another. The group" leader muat establish high\- 
' levels of expectation and call the attention of the group t6° specific 

problems that he/she. spots within a group. ■ 
^ 'The group will attempt to identify. each member's prpblems through 

group- .djlscussions andlthe behavior the member exhibits in and out of g,lroup. 
It then Becomes the responsibilJ.ty of the group to help each member under-? 

, • stand the probrlem* and set goals 'to effectively deal with' t:he problems iri 
» ' ■ * . , " - '* 

order to solve them. The group is responsible for evaluating ^ach member's 

progress ^nd determining if the problem is solved^ ' * . 

* ' . »- » , * 

** ^ ' 

This Is a brief overview' of the Tostive Peer Cultui;e ihethod?^ Those 

interested in further information and tnraining should contact the Group ''^ 

* * \ ' ' *■ 

, • studies Center ip their area or write to: Michigan Center for Group 

• studies, 400 N. Pennsylvania Avenue, Lansing, Micliigan 48911. 

r • iVorath, Harry H. , AC§W, fositivce Pee]:i:Culture . Revised Edition^ Group 
O • Studies Center, January 1, 1972^ ] . ' *^ 

EMC . • • I 



SACTldNAL ANALYSIS -A Dr. Eric Berne, M.D. 
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Transactional Analysis is a tool wl^ich most people can understand and 

put^to use. It^is not only» useful for teachers, but it is beneficial for 

students as well. It encourages the' use! of words .that ate simple and 

direct rather than .psychological, scientific '^ords or jargon. It- is an 

outstanding corpunlcation system with which -to 4:alk' about what is going. 

on between people and Vithin oneself.' 

Transactional Analysis is a rational approach to undei; standing 
* * » * 

behavior and is based on the assinnptionN*that any individual can learn to 
trust himself, think for himself, make his own decisions and express'his * 
feelings. * '/ * • * / * 

Transactional Analysis priniarily concentrates on the following phases 
of behavior: One, Personality or the Ego s.tate structure. This cons^ists 

. ■ < J ■ ■■ ■ ' • ' . 

of the Parent Ego state* \rtiich contains the attitudes and behavior learned 

i ' j. ^ " ' . 

• from external sources ,^ primarily parents . It is oft^ expressed towards 

7 ' ^ j . t • 

others in critical, prejudicial, and nutturing behavior. Inwardly it is 



experienced as old Pareiital messages which continue to influence the inner 
Child. When you are acting, thinking, feeling, as you observed your parents 
. to be doing, you are in your ^Parei^it Ego State. ' ' • * 

The personality also includes the Adult Ego state *which is identified 
as the objective, Organized, ada{)t£(me, intelligent, reality based ego 
state. Its functi^on is to gather data and information,, test reality, 
estimate .probability and compute dispassionately. The Adulf Ego state 
does not relate to the age of .a person. 
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The Child Ego S^tate contains all the ^impulses- that come naturally^'to* 
• . i . - • 

an infant. It includes the recordings, of his early experJLeaces , how he 
responded to them, arid the beliefs* he took about himself anA others. It 
is expressed as ,"old" behavior "from childhood. \ It has pririarily to do with 
feelings and emotioni&>. It continues -to function throughout life,/ 

second emphasis of Transactional Analysis has^.to do with the 
analysis* of what people do and say, to one another. Anything that happens 
between two people will involve a transaction between their' ego' states. 
Wlien a person sends a message to another, he expects a response. All. 
♦transactions can be classified ds (1) scomplimentary , or satisfying; (2) 
(2) crossed, or unsatis.factory; or (3)* ulteribiEr , or crooked and dishonest. 

A' third phase of'T. A* is game analysis. This ha^s to do with "traifs^ 

— „^..,.>i — ^ - ♦ 

ate t ions between people which are dishonest and destructive^ The games 
are* psychological* games. They have a beginning, a set o!P"rules and a' 
conclusion or pay off -for the players.* They pan be played with, different* 
degrees of intensity, from being socially acceptable ^to the criminal 

• ' ■ ^ ' /• . 

homicide/suicide level. They cian be classified, identified, ana recognized 
I'asya form of transaction that ^everyone- p^articipates in. 

A, fourth stage of T. A. has to do with script analysis. Script has 

• ... \ ■ • * ' I 

to do \/ith the 'life dramas that persons have been progrkmpied to com- 
pulsively act out. * Script can be briefly defined as a life plan. Some 
aspects of this plan may be constructiv.e and others destructive. In 
either case it implies lack of freedqm to live a life plan decided upon 
by ourselves • With this awareness it becomes possible tp make ^^ealistic • 
decisions' about our lives rather than blindly and ^compulsively following 
a plan 'from other sources. 



\ • *\ ■ 

T. A» teaches .tKat people are responsible for their behavior and . * 
thjeir feelings, that .they can do something about their behavior and 
feelings if t are unsatisfactory and that no one l^&s to be :unhappy '/ 
or live an unsatisfactory I'ife if they choose not to. ' , 
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* _ * REALITY ^ERAPY AS A TOOL 

. Reality Therapy - Wi/lliam Glasser', M.D. 

Reality Therajpy based on realism, or reality. Glasser believes 
that people who have the' ability to fulfill their needs are those people 
who are^uccessfully functioYiing with themselves and the real world. He 
identifies these people as being responsible. They are emotionally and 



^mentally' healthy people.' They can give and receive love. A responsible 
person also does, that which gives him a feelir^g of self-worth and a 
feeling that he is worthwhile to others. He is motivated to strive and • 



perhaps- endure discomfort to attain self-worth, 
• ' * 

' , Some people deny tl^ reklity of the world around* them,. These people • 
are unsuccessful in thejLr effort to fulfill their needs- no mjttter what 
behavior they use. Their efforts to satisfy their needs are socially 
unacceptable, and/or destructive to t;hemselves or others. These people 
are not emotionally and mentally healthy. They have adjustment difficulties 
to the r<ial wprld. They are identif ied^^by Glasser as being irresponsible. 
Over half of our students at one time or another, to one degree or another, 
fit this classification. Since we have so many students like this in our 
school systems, it seems irrational tp use any model or approach which 
does not recognize th6 existence of these students and thoir needs. 

The Focus model operates under the premise that one of « our most » 
impor^ant'^ tasks is to teach students how to be responsible. Students .need 
to have someone such as .parents or teachers, to whom they are exposed 
intimately enough and who care enough about them to both love them and • 
discipline them if they are going to learn t6 be responsible. Students 
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need a model which demonstrates responsibility. This means we will not' , 
tolerate unacceptable behavior just because its easier to avoid it, ^r 
we don^t want to be dislikqd, or that we say, yes when W mean no, or no 
when we mean^eg, or we become permissive out of pity^** It, tSTeatis we care 
' enough to suffer the pain and hassle we may have to go through to insist 
on responsible behavior because we cajre. Glasser says that taking the 
responsible cqurs^-will never^'permanently alienate' the child. He also 
says; '^Ve gaifi self-respect through discipline and closeness to others 
through llover. Dis.cipline .must al\>rays have in it the erlement of love. 

- ^ \\ - ^ ' • ' : 

. • . similarly love must always, have, in it the element of discipline."* 
" - "The major difference, between therapy and common guidance that is 
effective^ is in intensity, not in kind.", ' "^v 

"The specialized learning situation which we *ifcall Reality Therapy is 
made, up of three separate intimately interwoven procedures. First , there 

is the involvement. The therapist mlist become so involved with the patient 

^ / , ' t ■ . ' 

that the paftient can begin to /face reality and see how his behavior is 
unrealistic. Sedond , the therapist must reject the behavior which is 
unrealistic -but stilrracc^t the pat-ient and maintain his involvement 



with him. Third*, the therapist musjE^teaghtKe patient better ways to 
fulfill his needs within the confines of realityv'U?;..^^The Focus approach 



SXibstitutes the word teacher for therapist and th^e word student for 

patient in the three procedures listed above. '"^ * . ^ 

Glasser also believes, ani we crpncur.,. that the most difficulty phase 
mentioned above is the first;, but that unless the involvement between the 
teacher arid student takes place there can be no re^l change. We have used 
this^ approach. We have been successful with this approach^ We haVe 

iGlasser, William, M.D. , Reality Therapy > A New Approach to Psychiatry , 
Harper and Row, .New York,^ 1965. ' 
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learned it dbes not require Highly trained professional therapists. We 

* • . 1 - ' 

have learned we will not hurt students with thip approach ^nd we recotemend 
^. > * ' , , 

it hfghly as one of the tools to effectively work with all students, 
especially the disaffected, ' 

We have employed a modified version bf the Glasser approach which * 
we use for unacceptable behavioral situ^itions. This version is described 
,elsewhere in this package, * 



\ 
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^ BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION AS A "TOOL 

C • \ 

This description is Sesigned to serve as a guidelirpB-'bf behavior 
modification techniques the Focus Staff has found useful with Focus 

' ■ ■ • — •/ ■ ^ 

students. It ds not to serve as an outline to set up a behavior modifi- 

^ • / . ' ' . "* • 

cation program, " X 

Behavior modification works l)^ause it is a basically simple, struc- 
tured formula for success. It is an effective means to change behavior. 
Also, behavior modification can be used in conjunction with existing 
theories and programs and without conflicting with them. 

Behavior modification operates on the principle that behavior is 
influenced by its consequlences. If a student feels goo<}. abojjt vhat he ♦ 
has' just done he will do it again. If he feels bad, he wili not do it ^ 
again. Also, a student will do iSomethiii^ he doesn't like in order not 
to lose something he do'es like. 

A critical- elemojit ia this technique -is what makes the student feel 
good, the reinforcement. Positive neinf or cement or rewards are usually 
jJreferable to^ .negative reinforcement or punishment. Punishment has it:s"' » 
plac'e but only as a last resort*. One of tlie best ways to discov^ what 
is reinforcing is to ask the student. One must he careful, however, to 
prepare a^list of possible choices since the student may find it diffictiljt 
to decide when given unlimited phoicei^. Remember, learning ^may eventually 
become its ovrA i:eward, but initially il^ is no\: sufficient to taaintain much 
'worK and short t&rm rewards must be devised. 

Three steps should^be taken when a change in behavior is desired. It ' 
is first necessary, to specify the behavior in objective and observable terms. 
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Next, one must specify the contingency - reward or punishment. Last', 
specify the consequences - an increase' or reduction in the behavior 
Xalso objective and observable). * ' ' 

An example of this process is illustrated by the desire to have a 
student work on math problems. The student i likes to play 'the tape recorder. 
The desirable behavior is tlje completion of five math problems In 15 minutes. 
The contingency is positive or awarding 10 minutes free time to play the 
tape recorder. The consequence is the completion of five math problems 
in the specified time. 

In the development pf procedures describ^jd above to change behavior 

it_ls imp^ortant to remember several items.. First,, be consistent. Do not 

grant free time on one occasion and not grant it for the same performance 

the next time. Second, think small. Concentrate o^n small areas of Change 

* * > ^ * 

and .build up from there. Third, establish functional behavior* It is 

important to develop changes that will- be maintained and reinforced outside 

the school environment. Fourth/, start where the student is at not where ' " 

you think h% should be (be empirical): ^-ifth, reinforce each unit of 

response and have short intervals between behaviors and reinforcements. 

If the 'reinforcement is not frequent the. ^student will either lose interest ^ 

or- fail to associate the reinforcement with the behavior. 

% ' 

Behavior modification is effective but takes worlk-. Be prepared for 
many failures and false starts-. If one design does not work, recycle it 
changing the desigrt.. Given a fair trial the program will prove sUqcessful 
for both teacher and student. \ \ ' ' ' ' ' 

For further information concerning, reinforcemqitt, refer to the ^ 
Reinforcement Section in the Focus Infor^^};-t6nal BooHlet, page 16. . 
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TEACHER EFFEcflVENisg. TRAINING AS A TOOL ' . . 

*" • * / ' 1 % 

The Focus model uses some of the has icji^s kills de^ribejd by Dr.. Thomas . 
• . ' / \ 

Gordon in his book Pareat Effectiveness Training , We believe some of | 

these skills have been invaluable to, us when vorking with disaffected i 

students and thai:, they can be equally valuable to anyone else who works \ 

with people. 

Gordon begins by classifying behaviors into acceptable and non- ^ 

acceptable -categories, and follows that by an explanation o£ problem 

* * * 

ownership* The question of who owns the problem obviously has mujch 
tt) do with. the ^solvability of th,e problem. We can only solve pur own 
problems — only others can solve their problems. One of the techniques - 
Gordon uses when the other person has .the problem is to use the skilL 
of <active Ustening. Active listening employs feedback to a person 
about how the JListener decodes what was said with a strong emphasis on 
feedback of feelings. This skill can be learned by anyone and wltli ' 
practice may become the most single valuable tool a , teacher can have who 
works wijth kids with problems. , ■ 

Another skill which is emphasized by Gordon is the "I" message* 
This is simply a wky of presenting a problem that I have to someone else 
in such a way as to communicate feelings and to possibly .enlist the help 
of another person in its solutibn.. This too Is a very effective technique. 

Wh^n*"actlve listening and I messages don't work; Gbif don suggests an 

approach that he describes as, the "Np-losV method of solving conflict. ^ 

♦ 

Basically, this is a democratic approach that employs the following six 
s teps : , ^ .V "/ 
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X 1. Identifying and defining the conflict ; \ 

^ 2. " Generating possible alternative solutions 
r 3. Evaluating the alternative solutions 

4. Deciding on the best acceptable solution 

5. Working .out ways of implementing the Solution 

6. Fpllowing up to evaluate how it worked. 

The entire Effectiveness Training approach fits in very nicely 
-with other approaches. We believe it' should be strongly coiisidered. as ' 
a training requirement for anyone who works with disaffected students. 



bordon, Dr. Thomas, Parent Effectiveness Training , the "No-Lose" 
Program for Raising Responsible Children.^ Peter H. Wyden, inc.. Publisher 
750 Third Ave., New York, N, Y. 10017, 1970. 
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PROCEDURES FOR DEALING WITH UNACCEPTABLE BEHAVIOR * o ( 

• Alexander Ramsey Focus 'has developed ,a concept and a strategy to use- 

vhen dealing withes tudents who are. having '.behavioral problems. The follow- 
* » "* . 

ing items make iip the basic ^.elements of this approach:' 

1. Be fair » • 

• , ^ _ " ; - 

^2. Emphasize student* responsibility k' • 

3. Treat ^ each student in a* consistent .mariner 

4. ' Do not use punitive means * ' - 

5. Include persons: who' have relationships with the ^student 

6\ \ Include all persons iavolved.dn: the^ behayior 

« > 

7. Use peers to examine and help resolve the problem. 



' This approach is a modified a,nd pomblned version of techniques , ^' 

♦ * 

used^'by Dr. William Glasser, the author of Re^ity Therapy ; Dr. 'Thomas 
Gordon, the author of Parent Effectiveness Training ^ be'havioral Modifica- 
tion techniques, and Dr. Eric Berne's : transactidnal analysis- ^:oncepts . 

Our first approach,^ when a student is exhibiting undjesirable behavior, 
is similar to that recommended by Glasser. We check on the student'* s 
Identification of the problem by simply asking: /Vhat are you doing?" or 
••what's happeYiing?" or some question which places the bjurden of awareness 
oa the student;. The entire approach is low key, non? threaten ing, and as 
individual and private as possiBle. The second question is "is it helping 
ybu?" or "is it helping /^ydn^?" There are many ways of phrasing this 
statement so it doesn't become repetitious, and so the responsibility is • 
.--placed upon- the s{;udent. If it is determined that helping behavior is 
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not taking place, the 'student is asked to make a plan, about what he* intends 

* - * . # - 

to dp to ihake his behavior acceptable. Th6 plan .Sfhould be simple, -concise, 

and include the elements of time, frequency ,^nd yiayj of identifying vheh 

•it has been accomplisRed. The plan is presenl^M ^o'kl-l involved persona 

for acceptance, if accepted, the plan is^then stated on pape:g, and is* 

datedp signed and distributed to all' persons, involved. .It is kept in the 

student's file for verification if the contract terms are questioned and' 

po keep an accumulative 'record for future referen6e and grading. After the 

plan has been. acc^epted it is necessary for tlie student tp deitfonatrate a 

commitment to the plan. Our emphasis is 6n: 'Vheu-.are"''^^^ 

what you said yby would do?", jiot jon excuses that can come out' of Questions 

like "Why dWn't you do 3!t?^ We -are interested in behavidral change ^ 

rather than punishment. In most cases punitive methods simply result 

in the student avoiding the jpuni^sher and continuing the behavior vhen the 

teacher is not present. The entire process which wad just explained is 

used by the teacher or staff member within the classroom as the behavior- 

occurs^ A summary of the steps described is listed as follows^ 

i * ; ^ 

. !• What are you doing? \ , * * 

2. Is it helping? • . \ " ' 

3. Have "a plan ^ 

4. Make a commitment / 

' 5. No excuses ^ ^ , ^ ^ ^ • 

6. No punishment ^) 

In situations in which undesirable behavior is of a more serious. 

nature or v^hen destructive behavior becomes continuous the following .steps 

* _ . ^ - f ^ . 

are followed: First of all the teacher goes through a self-evaluation 



bd^ed on. the question: '.'What have I been; doing?" to discover if the 
'teacher could have con.tributed to the problem or if the teacher's approach 
was itk^ffective. The next step would be 'to quit doing, what doesn't work.. 
At thisVpoint Glass^r recommends that a fjiJLl effort .be made to give the 
student some type of verbal ot non-verbal positive attetJ^on every day. 

This could;- include a smile; a touch, a warm greeting; compliments 'about 

\ ' 

appearance, achievements, attitudes, etc.; and other forms^of recognition. 

V ' ' ' - 

At this stagfe it is also important to confront the behavior by telling/or 

commanding the, student to "stop that!" with emphasis on showing' disafaproval 

of the b-ehavior\rather than the person. Next, repeat th^^teps of "What 

. ' ''>..- ^ ^ - . . , ■ 

are you doing?" "is it helping, you?" and. then work with the plan -again. , 

This anay be the time for the student to have a conference with a Focus 

staff member who is assigned to the role of counseling students with more 

difficult problems. 

In the Focus model 'one of the staff members is identified whfb can 
mos.t effectiye^ly use crisis intervention techniques. This may be- deter -r* 
mined by experience, training, personality, potency or some\ combination tbf 
these factory. This staff memlier is then given one hour a day (we prefer 
first period for a variety of radons which are discussed elsewhere) to see 
students who are referred to him or whom he seeks out for one** to-one 
conferences. ' . . ^ . . • 

While the student 'is working on an acceptable plan- with th,e above- ^ 
described staff member he is kept in isolation within the ^ea. \ By isola- 
tion we mean the student does not participate in claste or family activities 
but is separated within his apsigned room, or some other aup'ervised room, 
to work on his plan. The student Vill stay in isolation until his'pl^an 
ha^ been completed and accepted. No credit is given for work which is 
missed during this time. ' ■ 
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If the "student still demonstrating unsuccessful behavior other ' 
alternatives must be cqnsidered; These other alternatives may include 
a^ conference with the jbuilding principal, or his assistant, it may include 
his parents, it^ay include* his probation ^)fficer (if he is on pi:obation), 
it may include a meeting with his peers., bi: it may include- a group rae*eting 

consisting of afny -of the above $nd his teacher or teachers, ^ .^^^^ 

' ' ' <-/'. . . • . • • 

More, serious circumstances may result in outside help from tTie school 

^psychologists, welfare case workers / police or 'corrections' personnel' and 
other community agencies such as ^mental health centers, public healtla 
agencies, -youth referral agencies, and others mentione'd in th^*^omiunity • 
resources materials j Some of the possibilities tshat can come 'out of the 
use of the Juvenile Court System is assignments of students to Outward 
Bound Camps, ranches, psych wards, drug prevention centers, foster Homes 
and other treatment options* * . » ^ 

XA final step is to remove the student from school .if it appears that 
all of the resources pf the staff, the system", the peer group* and •other 
community agencies has not been successful ii\ any af its' strategies. It 
should be mentioned that the help of peers and the Family Groifp Proces's 
is u^ed constantly in -'all -phases ot reacting to student behavioral jjroblems 
A summary o^ 'the steps used in more difficult situat?.ions is listed below: 
1» What have I been doing? , > 
) 2» Stop doing vhat doesn' t' work* o , ■ * 

3. fee physically and^ verbally nurturant'^ * . * 

4. Command: Stop thatl 

5. Repeat steps: 'Vhat are you doing?" "is it helping?" 

6. Conifer ence " * , ^ 

; / ^ 

?• . Isolate 



8* Work with plan again 



9* Get outsidg hel]^ * . 
'10. Try other alternatives 



11 ♦ Removal * 



Throughout our procedure^or dealing with ^er£6us unacceptable 
behavior we attempt to follow due process procedures ^nd to keep parents 



aftd school officials informed. This is accomplished by personal contacts 
with parents and administrators, phone calls, 'letters and conferences. The 
purpose of this procedure 'is to serve the legitimate concern of these * . ' • 
people, to recognize the impact that their involvement may have on the 
student*s behavior and finally to serve *qotice that ^if the student con- v* 
tinues to fujiction unsuccessfully he will force his cfwn removal from tKe 
program.* • , ^ ' ' • 

The student who ,yltim^t5ely forces his removal from thp program will 

^. * \ ' ^ • 

have consistently refused to demonstrate concern for hitns^lf and/or others 

■ ' : . • • • \ - ■ . ^ 

in the program, fhe following might be examples of thisf; undesirable behavior. 

• ' • . * \ ' ^ \ ' 

Refusal to demonstrstte concern for self and/or otheits in the program: — ^ - 

\: Example Consistent and continuing behavior* that; is distuptive to 

the point of preventing other students from accomplishment. 

2* Example:/ Consistent and continuing-^ failure- to tnake any ^attempt to 

. • participate in plass or Family Group Activities. 

\ ^ 3# Example: Continuing failure to fulfill attendance requirements. 

1 . ^ ^ ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

; 4. Example: Consistent\§nd continuing behavior in the school, ouftSide 
^ the Focus ar^a, which is detrimental to oneself and/or 

1 ' ■ 

the Focus Program. 



8^ 
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WORK EJCPERIENCE 
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An area of emphasis in Focus is the state funded Work Experience 
component. Students in this course meet for one hour a day in an occu- 
p^tional relations seminar and discuss such topics as self -development, 
work problems, human relation^ on-the-job, and a variety of oth^rN/ork 
related subjects. 

Students in this class are permitted \tp work in various areas such 

. ! •• " ^ 

as digtr^utive education, food services, trades and industry, office 

T • - , / ' 

occupations, and health occupations* Each job must meet state'and 
* ■* * • 

federal labor law requirement's, and must be supervised by the teacher-* . 
coordinator." ThQ t6acher-coordinator also works \>ith community business- 
men^ to sell them the idea of work experience for high school students iri c^, 
cooperation with a basic education program. 

While many students in ,the Focus program do not functioil well in a 
traditional school setting, many cac^^^atvd dq function well in a work 

• ■ ^ ' ^ " . 

setting with vocational guidance. TKe role ►of the. Focus Work Experience 
Coordinator is as follows: 

r 

^ • 1. To prrovide each student with an, opportunity to have a work 

- - ♦ • 

e:tperience, s.o as 'to give them an accurate view of the responsi- 
bilities and realities of employment. 
• 2. ^To find worU stations for at least 75% of 'those students etSW^led 
iri the pSrogram. * 
3. To give instruction in those job basics that the student encounters 

^ during his period of emplojrment, i..e., social security, tax with- 

« 

holding, unions, computation of wages, 'and human relations on the 
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4. ^ To ^ive instruction of a ••pre-vocational"^ nature, such as self- 
evaluation, self-development, social and physical assessment,'^ 
vocational guidance, and introduction to various social agencies 
that exist for the disaffected student (sefe community resQurce 
guide). * 

5. To act as team leadet in designing "individual student adjustment 
plans utilizing rehabilitation counselors, instructional staff, etc. 

6. To maintain records as required by the State Department of 
Education. 

7., To develop training agreements between student and employer 
* relative to role and responsibility on the job (to be signed 
by parent)*. 

8. To develop in each student the view 4?hat he/she is an active 
productive member of sacd^ety and that he/she is capable of 
future growth and development towards a productive vocation. 

Teacher-»Coordinator Certification^ 

» 

The teacher-coordinator qualifications are: 

a. Four-year degree 

b. One year or 2000 hours of work experienc^ - 

c. Course work in philosophy of vQcationalj^education and 
coordination techniques 

d/' Annual attendance at upgrading workshop dealing with special 
needs students. 

Funding - • 

Monies for reimb'ursement of vocational staff are available in every 
state in the union. By Federal Law, 157* of state monies have to go for 
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^Section 1.33-2.3, State Plan Vocational Education, Minnesota 1973. 
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vocational edtication of %he disadvantaged. The following is an excerpt 
taken from the Minnesota State Plan for Vocational 'Education-.- — ''7*^ 

-Percentage allocation oF^f^deral -vocational funds provic(ed 

■" * . * ' , ' ' 

by the law are: ' . ^ . ' * 

• ' .\ 

1. \/ocational education for disadvantaged persons ' shall be at 
least 15 "percent of the tonal allotment for any fiscal year 

* appropriated under jsection 102(a) of the Act or 25 percent 

of tJhe allotment in excess of the base allotment, whichever 
' is .greater. ^ c ' / 

2. Post-secondary vocational education shall be [at least 15 per- 

^ "--^ ' \ ^ ' ' j 

. - cent^of t;he total allotment for any fisqal^ year apprcfpri^ited 

* I * 

under section 102(a) of the Act or 25 plfercdn^ of that portion 

' * J of the^ state's allotment in excess of its ba;se allotment, 

* ' * • **" " ' )' 

wfiichever is greater. * * " ^ ■ 

^3. Vocational, education for handicapped persons jshall be at ' 

' I least JO percent of the total of the allotment for any fiscal 

year of funda appropriated under section 102(a) of the Act. 

" , Base allotment means the sum of thia allotments to Minnesota for 

fiscal year 1969 aHocated under the various vocational acts. 

• • • 

/ Percentage requirements in 1. and 2. may be waived upon request 

^gf tTie State Board and concurrence of the»/Gommis£rioner upon his finding 
that the requirements impose a hardship or are impractical in their 
application "to this state. . . , . 

Funds allocated under. 3. must be used fox: vocational education of 
handicapped persons and use of these funds cannot be waived. 

3.12 Identification of Disadvantaged Persons ' « 

In order to be classed as disadvantaged adcj^a prograrn.be eligible, 
- for-, the 15' percent set-aside funds, an individua'h-muaj: .be identified In 
•one br more places on the following grid. 219 * ^^ 



The disadvantaged characteristic along tjie left side shall have 
caused an ^individual to be afS.^cted in one or more remediable conditions 
across the top, - -* . . ♦ ~ 
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- ^ 'remediVble effects of disaovantagement. • ,/ 
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3.13? Identification of Handicapped Persons ■ 

' V - . • ■ ' . • ^ 

, The State Board and the local education agencies will identify 

as handicapped those persons who satisfy the definition dn Rules 
and Regulations lf),2^51(i), "pie procedure f6r identification of 
handicapped persons is based on the determination of two factors: 

1. The .general indicators that identify 'charactSristij^s of 
J special^ population grdbps as being different from tKe . 

general population and their incidence in the general . ^ 
population. . . . , ' f 

2. The relationship of these general indicators to educational 



groups are as followsg • ^ . 

5. Seriously emotionally disturbed 

a) Learning disabled 

Def inition'of the United States Office of Education 
Bureau of Education for the HHidicapped, 1969^ 

b) Seriously emotion/lly disturbed ' 
Definition of the United States Office of Education"* 

« 

Bureau of Education for Che Handicapped, 1969. 

c) Socially maladjusted • 
Juvenile offenders, incarcerated delinquents and felons 
or those persons who show other forms of social deviance. 

Further information ^can be gained by i^iting to: 
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need. More specifically, the extent to which the general 

indicators make it necessary for a person to receive special 

* > 

. vocational education services. 
In addition, the indicators that describe special population ^ 



s \* 



^ Mr. Robert ?• Van Tries: _ - 

Assistant Commissioner . 
Vocational-Technical Education Divi§ion 
5th Floor Capitol Square Building 
-St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

% : r . * : 

\or ' I 

Colleen B. .Kish\ ' 
Vocational-Technical Certification 
State Departmentxof Education 
543 Capitol Squaf^, 550 Cedar^ Street 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
. (612-296^-3387) \ / ' 

• * 

» * or I 

Ha! Birkland | • 

Coordinator of Special Needs 
Vocational-Technical Education . " . \ 

I V Capitol Square Buiiding * -.C^^ i; ' 

\ St. P^iil, ^^innesot?a 55101 " " 



Results \ - ' /: 

Work experience has proved , to he a valuable component of the. Focus 
program.* A December 1973 report of the National Assrociation of^.Secohdary 
School Principals also cd^firmed our Evaluation dat^ on the ef fectivehess 
of work experience programs. "Dropout prevention programs appear to, be v 
successful when viewed in terms of their '^limited objective o£ keeping 
students in school by providing them with financial assistance."^ 
"Satisfaction with school increased to a sij^nificantly greater degree 



among students participating in the^work^ education program than among 
^ those yorking but not involved with the program" . . 

We believe that our findings in the Focus program and the .data available 
on the subject show that Work Experience is^ a very viable option for the 
reductio^i of alieniation among, today * s yoyth and is an essential component 
'of the Focus Model. ' «^ 



^ * 1 ' chool 7S up er vi sed W5rk pducation Programs" December 1973, Publication 

pnjp" ^ of the National Association of Secondary School Principals;^ Washington, D.C# 
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SPECIAL NEEDS, STUDENTS INTOCUS 

. TheNLmpact of someone trained in the areas of Special Learning and 
Behavior Problems and/or Emotionally Disturbed or Socially Maladjusted 
can primarily be felt in direct work with students, curriculum development 
and modification, and staff consultation. The training and experience of 
such a person encompasses a wide range of materials and methods that directly 
apply to the Focus student. However, it must be recognized from the onset 
that in analyzing Focus^ staff expertise Rabinow s (1960) statement that 
the artistry of the individual teacher is far more significant than the 

•v. - * 

trainable competencies definitely applies. " • . ' . 

' , By tliQ time of referral to the Focus program a student has generally 

s been labeled and relabeled several times in his educational 'experienc^e« 
Some of these categorizations carry with them programs for remediation, 
clinical help, medical involvement, even removal from the, mainstream system* 

Because the student still- is not functioning within the traditional system 

/ ■ ' ' * 

we have to j^sume that previous interventions were not 1007o successful and/or 

>t * 

that the student's problems ate of such a serious nature as to dqmand con- 

<> ' 

tinuing help. It is extremely difficult to delineate the exact causation of 
the student's problems after a history of repeated failure to progress both 
within the academic areas and in the socialization process. Thei?efore, It 
is often helpful to refer to such students as having special needs rather 
\ c than by a limiting labels This is especially true when such la&els are 
^.^^X' : carelessly applied and serve to separate students . . _ „ . „ 

One such special needs ^student, within the Focus program,- is character* 

. * * ' 

ized by a high levj^l of nonverbal ability accompanied by relatively low 
*. . " • , 

^verbal ability*. Traditionally this pattern, when identified in intelligence 
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testing, often describes a student with learning problems which are most 
often seen as an .inabilityc^to read, write,, spell, and ^o computations con- 
sistent with ability. - 

When such a learning problem "is suspected the SLBP person i^ tyairfed 
in individual testing and diagnosis so that it can be determined i^ a \ ^ * 
student is deficient in one^^or^mort of the IearnJ.ng areas* Based on 
assessment results recommendations for curriculum modifications based 
oti^ the student's strengtlj/£nd weaknesses can be given to Focus sEaff as 
well as mainstream teachers involved with the student. 

■'. \ . ■ 

ASSESSMENT \ ' v. * * * 

The (PIAT)t Peabo^dy Individual Achievement Tests haVe^^en very^^elp-^^ 
ful in assessing the overall academic limitations of a "student. The subtests 
are administered individually and yield reading recognition, reading compre- 
hension, math, spelling, , and general information scores. This test has been - 
superior to the Wide 'Range Achievement Test (Jastak) as far as defining a . 
Starting point with a student. If a Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children 
, (Wise) or similar individual intelligence test is not* available,^ a student 
pan be given a Pe&body Picture VocabulaiyTest as a ratker gross test of 
ability to compare to the test of academic achievement,. 

After looking at the PIAT or other testing it is sometimes necessary to 
do further diagnostic reading testijig. The Spache is adequate in assessing 
individual needs and as ^ Instrument to demonstrate student reading progress. 
However, thex?e ar^ many other individual reading tests that might better fit 
a specific remedial approach. 

An SLBP individual as-sessment might also include a handwriting sample, 
antedotes of observable beh^ior, social and/or emotional maturity rating, 
personal interview^ and additional tests in specific areas such as computation,- 



. money, sentence construction or coordination. By this age learning and 
behavior problems are often ver/ interrelated and too much o^^an attempt 
to sort out identifiable — remedial problems is often futile. It ha^ helped 

^to remember thafi much of what is known about learning problems today is 
folklo^re, and^hat a diagnosis of brain injury can only be made with 
certainly at autopsy. (Reger, 1965) • 

It is much more heXpfui to look ^at how the sttident is functioning today 
and assist,* in whatever ways are available, to modify his behavior to 

C ^ ' ■ ■ 

increase the probability of success in school. If we assume that .all 
students are -ready to learn something, despite their deviate' behavior, it 
becomes a piroblem of not only discovering what the student wants"^ to learn 
but also how he will most readily learn iti ^ - ^ 

— * r''"~^Stnd^n£s-exhlbit,,5eyeral_ d^^ • Some learn 

by reading about it, others by seeing it done, others by hearing about it, 
and still others by actually doing it themselves. Most students actually 
use a combination of learning strategies but we piust be aware of the student 
who is severely . limited in one or more learning modality,. Often the student 
who can *not read can learn by listening. 

Sometimes it becomes necessary to do a ,cost analysis of continued 
remediation df a skill deficiency/such as reading. Occasional failure to * 
teach some students certain skills appears inevitable. However, it is 

then even more important to tea.ch thi^s student adeiquate coping"^kills, 

J * 

. If the student can not read maybe thfe student can be a better listener. If 
the student can learn only a limited number of words, which words will be 

• necessary in the everyday world? If the student can net write, can typing • 
b.e taught? One very recent additij^ to helping students with computation ' 
deficiencies is learning to use a calculator. In many cases teaching a * 
coping skill well is far more signi^ficant than mediocre gain^^in the basic 
skill. * ^ ' 



CURRICULUM MODIFICATION— STAFF CONSULTATION 

One test of good teaching and a healthy emotional climate in the' 
classroom is the degree to which a teacher can treat each student not* the 
same but differently (B.upont, 1969). A qijick check of classropm "niaterials 
often producek a* readability level far above certain student's reading ^ 
.ability. Often the .teacher can present the same material orally or ^Ip 
' the, stiudent find AV materials on the same topic. Sometimes two students 

I - ■-/ ■ , ^ 

can work effectively together with one reading to the other but both 

answering questions or discussing the material. . 

The frustrated student will of ben benefit from having assignments 

broken dowu into smaller, more' manageable segments. Also many Focus 
• * 
students seem to appreciate "here and now," short-range assignments with 

immediate feedback on progress. The student \^hose behavior is extremely . 

deviant vill usually benefit from knowing at all times where he/she stands 

in the classroom and what are th;B consequences of actions. 

/' With ttie turned-off^-ii-if^fected student the goal .is to establish a 

pattern of re-involvemeat in school and pfl/soaal relationships. Because^ 

Focus students have experienced such repeated failure the teacher must be 

highly oriented toward success. - • . 

. In summary, a person trained in the areas of student assessment ,i 

interpretation of psychological evaluations, and prescription of individual 

programs is very important to a Focus staff. Parent conferencing, home 

visitations, small group and classroom instruction, and use of referrals f 

add 4:o the competencies of a special educator. This special orientation 

aSld expertise is a vital component of a total Fdcus staff s 
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^ - \ 
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Ten o'clock 



Our skipping ropes lie silent 
Our hop-scotch squares are dead 
And we are home at ten o'clock. 
, TuckeS in bed* 

We jumped ^way the morning,^ 
We hopped away the noon. 
We skipped away the evenings 
Night came soon* - 

Time looped up pur skipping rope, 
He blackened out our squares. 
He took us -our Jtrusting hands 
' And led us to the stairs* 



Patricia Hubbell 



Mother To Son 

Well, son,^l'll tell^you: 

Life for me ain't been no crystal stair* 

It's had tacks in it, , . , * 

And splinters, ^ 
And boards torn up,' 

And places with no carpet on the floors- 
Bare* 

But all the time • 

I'se been a-climbin' on. 

And readhin' la^ndin's, * ^ 

And turnin' corners, ' « - ^ 

And sometimes goin' in the d^rk 

Where there ain't been no light* 

So, boy, don't you turn back* 
Don't you set down on thV steps 
'Cause you find it kinder hard* 
Don't you fAll now-- 
For^l'se still goin', honey, 
I'se still climbin'. 

And life for me-ain't been no crystal stair* 

Langs tpn Hughes 

^ Both- Poems from the following source: 

Larrick, Nancy, On City Streets > 
New York, Bantam Pathfinder, 1968 v ^ 
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I. FOCUS ENGLISH— Ramsey H. s'. 

A» Background 

^ Th^ Focus English program bas changed considerably in \^hree y^ars* 
When Focus Began in 1971, I had students and no curri'culutn.^.'l I used a 
lot of movies that year and a lot of aspirin. The' experietice-oriented 

approach I had^ hoped to use in English (field trip^ role^' plays.^ dis- 

» ' " ■ 

cussion, magazines and newspapers, games, etc.) was a bust. Thald^a/" 

was good but it lacked content an(i structure. The students couldn^t 
see what they were"^ learning and in many cases neither could I. f 

In preparation for the second year of Focus, 1972-1973, I did several 
things. I ordered a good individualized basic skills program and a lot 
of paperback books. I devised a workable dually evaluation and time struc- 
turing system (see section D-1 of this package). I put together some 
simple initial aad continuing diagnostic mater'l^l^ (see section p-2, 3, 6; 4 
of this package)^ Finally, I put together a Post Office Box unit where 
kids could keep materials. My plan was to use- the* time structuring and 
^ evaluation system tt>-es"tablish basic class expectations. This provided 
kids with information about how they could be successful and responsitjle. ' 
At the same time 1 brought in the paperbacks and programmed skill books 

(see section E of this package> to provide vehicles foi them to use to 
« 

demonstrate responsibility and success. These materials also provided a 
basic content to which more Could be added. 

In the third year of Focus, 1973-1974, more paperback books and 
replacement copies bf the skill books were ordered. Formalized study 
recipes, weekly contracts and quarter contracts-were printed. Class was 
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conducted as it had been in the past year with little group work and tnuch 

"individualization.^. Less teacher pressdre was placed on kids to work on 

writing .and spplling skills. ^ ' 

\ 

. ^' During the .1974-1975 school year I intend to continue to. use the 
structure Bnd 'materials of the past, however^ I will be introducfng James 
Moffet's Interaction language arts program to the class (see section E-3 
of this package). Basically, Ititeraction'^seek^ to teach thi^^skills of 
Language Artff in the same way that children learn to speak; namely, by 
having constant 'feedback in their attempts to read, write, speak, listen, 
and act out. , \ 

* \ Host children'have mastered the most difficult language arts task, 
speech, by \h e timfe 'they are seven, if not by the Jtime diey^are five» The 
materials and methods of Mof f et Js 'Language Arts program seek to do the 
same' by providing 'group activities for students by which they can have , 
.a^ instant audience for thei^r^ written and spoken efforts. This is the 
same role- that is played by family and friends as the young child experi- 
raents with speech. 

# ^ 
As a chiXd learns to speak- and ^experiments with vocabulary and grammar 

parents, brothers, sisters, neigHbors, and many others constantly provide 

an audience and cohstantly correct the fledgling efforts. For this reason, 

speech, the most difficult human activity to learn j is masterecj by most 

children at an e^rly age. Yet, two simple activities, writing and reading, 

cause uncounted problems to many children (and adults). It is the theory 

of Interaction that when a student has an opportunity to work intensively, 

on cotnmunicatipn \d.th his peers, he wiU. receive the constant audience for 

.f. . • . 

his reading and ^vrriting that he had for his speaking-at an earlier_age. 
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Activity cards form the baqkbone .of Interaction* The studint choosps 
one of the 244 cards and follcnw step by step the directions given* 
will read a booklet, interview* someone, react to ideas in writing or 
action, pantomime, listen' to a tape while reading, or play a language- 
based game. When he has completed some or many activities, I will suggest 
other activities or a'gree that an adequate variety of activities have been 
tried and r^te the students efforts. 

I have purchased . the level III -Interaction program and the basic 
literacy kit for Interaction from the Houghton Mifflin Company. ' I will 
ktiow more about its applicability as I begin to use it in -the classroom. ' 
My hopes are that it will stimulate more group cooperation, that it will 
provide kids with many new and varied language experiences, that it will 
both build skills and stimulate interest for skill deficient kids, and 
finally, that it will make our program evaluations look even better. 

B. Philosophy * . :^ ^ ;^ 

^ Kids are practitioners pf most every mode of communication by the 
time they reach my classroom. They have the capacity to communicate with 
others with speech, writing, gesture, mimic, sign, dramatics^ cofltunje, 
action, inaction . . etc.. In addition most of them can read and listen 
and observe with some degree of compreliension. The' thing^ is that they 

don't do all of these things well or even some of these things well.' 

^ • } , 

Aa a teacher I have some jalternatives. I could treat these kids as 

^ ! . ^ , ' 

beginners and deny the torrenti of experience they have had. I. could 'do-* 
this by abstracting each lev^el of communicatioi\ to its elements and sub- 
elements. This would enable tjhem to name p^rts and analiyze ? tructures-- 
If it worked* . ♦ and it hasn't . . . it's been triQd with 'them» I could 

* ■ ' • 2.34 ^ 



treat them, as innocent youth and let them r,un frfee to sample, and intervien 
and. enjoy the wonders, "of childhood but they>^ not innocent (as if that 
makes, any difference) and they would jiist get high-rso might I if \ waa 
a kid a^id my elders didn't care. Jt seems\to me that I must find a' way^ 

to operate a classroom conamunity where kids must deal with each other 

'\' 

constantly using every mode of communication. In such a communtty kids 
who are beginners in a skill should bfe^^able to^ teceive basic training in 
that skill. Also this community shoul'd offer wide;/ar±eties of materials 
"for kids to deaTl/ith in their communication. ,My teaching role is to 

organize such a community with* a structure and with the materials to make ^ 

> ... 

It work, to make sure basic skill deficiencies are diagnosed and "remedied, 
to make strong demands for intense and frequent student Interaction* aild to 
share myself honestly and openly* in student communication experiencels. 

C. Description of 1973-1974 Focus English Program 

1. How it worked ' . ' \ ' 

Ramsey Focus English classes were made up of all three grade 
levels pf students. Student classwork was almost totally individual and 
individualized. Some group activities occurred' when icllms were shown or 
when speakers came in. Students in thes,e classes did an extensive amount 
of reading and, writing. Prpgraimned instruction was used for remediation 
of writing and spellj^ng skills (see section E-1, this package). Individual 
contracting, journal writing and report writing provided continuing writing 
experience (see appendix to this section). A large paperback library was 
used to provide Students with coijtinuing reading experience. 

students received daily grades op a timft-effort basis with bonus 
allowances . for special effort (see section! D-1, this package). Students 

' ' . . ' / 
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in the Ramsey Focus program received report cards vith the same A - F grade 

system as other students* No designations vThich indicated special program- 

ing appeared on their transcripts and Focus credits equaled Ramsey credits 
• *. * ' ' ' • - ' 

in value. . 

J)iagnostic pre-evaluation was done with a home-grown writing sample 
and standardized reading and spelling instruments (see section 0-4, this 
package). Pre* and post evaluation of our total student population , also 
assessed reading skills (see**section D-5 , this package for results and* 
Evaluation package for specific statistics). * ' ^ . 
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V Appendix (a) 

^tudy Recipe for_ ' English Hour 

Week of J_ ' . p,o. 



Tasks 
A 

B 



Location lof Materials 





Credit 


Instructor Initial 


Monday 


* 










Tuesday 










< 

• 


Wednesday-- ^ 












f 

Thursday 










* 

« 


Friday 

























Completion of this task sheet when done will be worth _bonus points* 
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Appendix (b) 

FbCUS ENGLISH WEEKLY CONTRACT 

Name^ 
Hour 



P. 0. 



Self Evaluation: - * ' • . ^ 

Did I meet due dates? Yes No (Circle) 



I vill complete the following tasks by (date) \ 



I cotnpletft-the work I intended to complete? ,Yes '^o (circle) 

Complete as many. !'l learned . statemepts as you can. 

Use the back of fhis page. 



I learned 



Please sign and date when 
* all work is comfJ'leted. 
S^Egnature , . ^ Date 



\ • ■ 
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Appendix (c) 

FOCUS ENGLISH QUARTER CONTElAdT 

Name 

. Hour_ 
P. 0^ 



1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th quarter 



I will do t^he following work during this quarter. Start Date^ 

•-Due Date* 




Self Evaluation:, 

Did I meet due datVs? , Yes No (Circle) 

Did I complete the Work I intended to complete? Yes No ^ (Cfitrcle) 

What' did I learn tlQ^quarter which I thought was worthwhile and 
important? Use tHe back of this page. * * . 



I learned 



, Please^sign and date when all 
work' is completed. , - 
Signature' Dat e ^ • 
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Appendix (d) 



FOCUS ENGLISH " ' 

JOURNAL WRITING ' ^ r 

/ 

I vant you to get -more ..practice in writing. The 
more you do the easier it gets, ^ ' * ^ 

Here is horw it vill work, ^ Each day when you come to 
class I would like you to y^frite enough to fill up at 
least' .one-half sheet of paper • Then put your finished 
work in the file folder I've provided for you in the 
third- drawer of the file cabinet in the English room. 

Write about things that are important to you: ytour 
feelings^ your friends, your values, your likes and 
dislikes, your thoughts on anything, your family, your 
family group, your future, etc. Write to communicate 
something, and try to do a good job of 'it, ^ ^ 

When you get five^entries done, give me your file, ^ 
I'd like to read what you've written and I'll try to' 
make some 'writjten response, that is 'friendly, I viij. 
give you normal credit for the time you spend working 
in class for any reading and/or .writing that you do, 
Howevj^r, you will get boni^ credit of 15 points for 
every set of five lialf-page writing entries that you 
turn in to me. This could result in more than 100^ 
'bonus points for the quarter. 



4-10-74 ^ 
Wt S,%Whit 
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D# Evaluation 



1. Day, week, and quarter evaluation and time structuring system. 
Students- are given points on a time basis. I equate the amount 
of time spent working with effort. An evaluation based on tijae spent working 
is reasonably objective and easy for students to understand. In cases where 
a student really outdoes himself, I use bonus points to recognize and ' 
reinforce this behavior. Th^s system very closely approximates the time- 
clock that many kids will operate for the rest of their lives. 

Record keeping is done in a no.tebook that allows four spaces for \ 
each student each day. It would l6ok*'like the following sample. 





, .Mon. 
1-3 


Tues. 
1-4 




Trixy 



























Attendahce credit - students get credit in the first space according 

to the following' schedule: 0 - skip or unexcused absence 

2 - tardy to class unexcused 

''^yr-- — ' 5 - Preseat on time or excused absence 

Classwork credit students get credit in the second space according 

-to the following schedi^le: 3 - for every ten. minutes of work^ This is / 

figured with the student at the ehd'of 
* the hour. 

Daily grade - points earned in the first and second spaces are totaled 
in the third space and grades are earned according to the following scale: 
" A - 17 or more points 

B - 14 or more points ^ 
9 C - 11 or more points 

D - 8 or more pofnts 
P - *'7 or less points 



Weekly grades - points earned ia the third spaces are totaled on 

Friday and placed in the fourth space down in the Thursday column. Tliis 

is done so that a weekly grade can be Elace^J in the FridfiEy's fourth space 

down* Weekly grades are then earned according to the following scale: 

A - 85 or more points ^ • * . 

^ B -» 70 or more" points ^ ■ , ^ 

C - 55 or more* points 

D r 40 or more points 

F - 39 or less 'points 

Quarter^ grades - These are figured simply by extending thfe^ above • 

system and dividing total earned points by the number of weeks. 

Some additional features: '\ . > . 

I give students automatic A's on days when class is called off for 

IK 

{J some reason qr when there<are school holidays. - =, . . 

V " 

Students must make up work points if they miss school and desire such 
credit. They will receive tne five point a^tend^nce *cre^it- if the class ,^ 

: '■•!.. ' ■ V 

absence is excused. ^ ' " \ ^ . 

Students can earn an hour of relaxation if tUgy ^arn one week of "A" 
grades. They will receive an "A" .ferade for this earned hour off. 



^ English Task Sheet, 



Name_ 
Hour^ 
Date 



Goab: . To produce a writing sample. * 

1. Sentences (15 minutes) 

A# Write two simple decl)arative senteppes ps-ing ^proper punctuation* 



(Ideas: the activity you enjoy, mos"t, your biggest dream, the 
color of yoar hair, etc.) 



B. Write two questions in sentence form using prpper punctuation. 



C# Write two exclamatory sentences -using proper punctuation. 



II • Paragraphs (1^5 minuses) 

Writ6 one good paragraph at least four sentences long. 
Use a topic "^sentence with several supporting sentences. (Jdeas: 

' What you did this summer, 'what kind of a job you'd like to have, 

1 ' ^ . ^ ' 

what you look for in a girlfriend or boyfriend, what you'd do if 

you 'had $1,000 to ^rpend, etc.) « ' " ^ * 

Use the -back of this sheet for your paragraph. 
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' ^ Skills^ Inventory - Writing Sample 



Nam e ^ - 
Date 



flow well can you write? As yod "do- this inventory imagine yourself 
'to be writing to someone who just may offer yois a $50,000 job if you 
can write well. - " - 

Write ^ paragraph that is at least foor' sentences long. "Remember to 
use everything you know abotrt: pai|agrap|i and sentence stifucture*^ You may 
want to write to this potential employer, describe your abilities, talk 
about your feelings, describe what you want for a job, a friend, etc. ^ • 

This sample will be used to discover your strengths arid weaknesses 
in writing, so really show what you can do; 

Now go ahead and write your paragraph of at least four sentences. 




. Check your writing over carefully when you are finished and then 
return it to Bill White. Next you shcfuld ta^e the spelling skills inventory. 



D-4. 

Additional tests used in *the classroom for diagnosis only included: 
, -Gates-MacGinite Reading Tests - Survey D. , Form IM 

Jastak Wide-Range Achievement Test - spelling section only 

~^D-5, Evaluation of FocQs English 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Sl^ills has been used since the beginning of 
the Focus program i:o -assess student achievement 'gains. The actual results 
of this evaluation (if you can decipher them) can. be found in the pac*kage 
labeled Eva lust tion. 

On the average) Focus kids enter .the program with poorly developed 

'Skills » Vocabulary and reading skills for entering students in grades 

*^ ^ / . > , ■ • 

ten, eleven and twelve average just below the seventh grade level, J*or 

these same students language usage and spelling skills are oa the average 

' near the seven and one-half gi:ade level. What this means in ihost cases 

is that during every year in school these kids have managed to slip further 

and further behind. To further explain their plight another test .of reading 

skills was' given to all sophomores in Ramsey's regular school program last 

year. More .than one-half of the approximately five hundred students tested 

actually topped the test. As sophomores thfese Ramsey students* tested^ €tbove 

the 12,9 grade level on the pates MacGinite comprehension scale. 

In order to give you a rough idea, of how student? progressed 'on their 

language -arts skills, I have include^ a dortfparlson of my own design. This* 

chart first of all shores you the average grade level score on the Iowa Tests, 

of Basic Skills for entering Focus students for ,each skill area. In the 

JEollowing columns you will see the expected and acjtual growth In grade level 

during each testing period in each year for the average Focus student, Thes^e 



results are perhaps more' significant when it is realized that: th^pe stu-. 

dents probably achieved most of their skill growth in their- elementary , 

years and little growth as they gr^6w older. Therefore, achievement of 

significant skill growth at this point is particularly notable; 

% 

RAMSEY FOCUS ENGLISH RESULTS^ ' 



Skill Area 



Vocabulary 
Reading 
^pelling ' 
Lan^.Usage 



Ave. Gr. 

^uiva- 
lent . 
Score 



7.15 
^6.05 

6.6(^1 



1971-1972 



Expected 
Growth 
in 
months 



.36 
.31 
.39 
.34 



Actual 
Growth 
in . 
5 months 



.33 
1.00 

* 

.33 



Expected 
Growth 
in 

7 months 



1972-1973 



.51 
.43 
.53 
.47 



Actual 
Growth 

in. 
7 mon ths 



.78 
-.79 
.92 

* 



1973-1974 



Expected 
Growth 
in « 
7 months 



.51: 
.43 
.53 
.47 



?Iow^. Tests of Basic Skills used foe. this evaluation. 

No testing given. , ■• * ^ ' 

"'^ . / 
Note — multiply the above scores times ten to. get "gain" score 
expressed in months. ■'' ^ 



Actual 
Growth 

in 
7 months 



.59 
1.06 
.07 
.26 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 



!• Programmed* Tenets 



a. The following ,books are all- part of the McGraw Hill Basic* 
Skills System availably from McGraw-Hill, 

' Basic Spelli*ng Skills • approx. $2.75 



Paragraph Patterns 
Writing Skills I 
Writing Skills II 



approx. 2,75 
approx, 2,75 • 
approx. 2,75 



b, English 2600 which is used occa^sionally iis available froin 
Harcourt, Brace and World, , • 



2, Paperback books - The*Eocus Library .presently includes over 450 
separate titles.- A listing by title with publisher and recent 
price is available, ' . 

3. ^' The Interaction program - This program is available through 
^.Houghton Mifflin Company, 

• I have ordered the following: Level 3 complete $854,58 

Literacy Kit 583.35 



4, Other materials used in Focus English: 

a. Gateway Series - JfecMiJrlan Company 

"Ways of Justice" 
"A Western Sampler" 
"Rebels and Regulars" 

b, Xerox AEP Books.- American Education Publications 

c , Engrlish Everywhere - Globe Book Company 

d, Wa'rriners Engli$;h Gramm^^^gnd Composition - Harcour^^^ Brace and ♦ 

^ . World X 

e. Stories - ed, by Jennings and Calltri - available from Harcourt, 

. Brace-^and World, 

f . St, Paul Dispatch - Newspaper 
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1.7 

il.; FOCUS. ENGLISH— Kellogg H, S. 

When Focus started in 1972^ I entered the 'program feeling- that the 
students would need many different types of language arts experiences. 

'I attempted to olEfer as broad a range ojf subjects as possible to "turn ^ 
them on.l* In the last two years I feel that I have learned some things 
about the background of the student- and whaf he knqys and needs. The 
average Focus student can read but cannot write ^^jery well. They need to 
learn the basic skills in English. They also'^heed to understand themselves^ 
and the world around them.. They are not experienced in viewing and under- 
standing the mass media nor have they 'developed any depth of appreciation 

' for such things as poetry and drama. , ^ 
At first I primarily relied on my major method of teacher directed 
large and small group instruction. I did not attempt much inSividualiza- 
tioti nor did I try to use any pre-packaged materials, since I felt the 
**work sheet approach" would bore them and would not prove successful. I 
was wrong. Since t^at time I have added individual diagnosis ^nd instruc- 
tion in ba3ic skillsi into my program. I have found that student's needs 
differ enough that in many cases it is essential t;o provide ilidividual 
learning:^ 

\ ' " m 

Large group instruction proved .to be a positive experience at times, 
but proved difficult for classroom management becajise all of the students 
were not involved. Furthermore, the evaluation results showed that stu- 
dents were not gaining in basic, skills of language usage, spelling, 
punctuation, or vocabulary as much as I had wished. They did improve in 
their reading skills (7 months on the Iowa tests, and 1 year 6 months on 
the Gates -MacGini tie) . ^, 
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However, within this large group* arrangement, students gained- a 
working knowledge of the mass media' through the use of Vi^deo-tape equip-' * 
meqt and the study, of films. They worked on a unft on values .clarification 
that helped th^ develop bas;ic philosophies. We also gained some e;|cperi- 
ence in "role jllaying" and some "mini Theatre" kinds of productions. I had 
hoped to have a. positive jynpact on their self-images^ with many of these 
experiences. Because of the total .program approach , it is difficult to 
pin down those ex^ct things that |Duild positive self-image and increase 
ego-strength but our eyaluatiort indicated personal%^ owth in these areas. 

In conclusion, the Evaluations of my Focus English program indicate 
that more change needed to occur. Therefore, my methods will include 
much more individualization, "in-depth" diagnosis of basic skills, and 
less emphasi-s on large group instruction and use of "whole class", 
activities. Small groups, I believe, are important and will have a 
place in the classroom. I believe a balance bet\jreen small group* inter- 
action and individualization a good approach. 

Methods and things that have proved to be successful are: 

1. Independent reading 

2. Individualized instruction and diagnosis and remediation in the 
basic skills 

3. Newspaper reading and study of current events for "large groups" 

4. Viewing short films for discussion and critique purposes' 
5^ Video-tape productions and role playing 

.6. Writing a daily journal 



7. Values clarification, exercises 

r 

8. Creative writing'from film strips and pictures. I used David 
'Sohn's "Stop, Look and Write" set with a great deal of succfess. 
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9. Film loops for individual viewing with reaction and summary 

> «■ 

• reports * • 

* • 

10. Using small groups (two or three people) in- the program of 
, remedial- reading with u$e of the pacer. 

11. Using an , imprpvised "skills box'* with materials taken from the 

t 

"Trouljleshooter." * ' . / . 

Learning packages on various areas, e.g., Writing letters. 

Filling out application forjfs. What is apprenticeship? etc. 

13# Crossword puzzles and short stories frorri ''Scope" magazine and 

« 

from Voice magazine. 
I4I , Philosopliy of life paper. A' unit on valines clarification, and 
self-awareness -^frtiich" makes the students thctnk out whdt they 
believe about certain- self-concepts . 

« 

15. Mass media study. 



\ 
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Units include some mini -units on literature and some learning packages. 

I.. Galling Reading Skills ' 7. Film study 

2. Getting the^most frbm your newspaper . . • . 

3. Business Letters - 8. Wass Media 

4. Building Vocabulary ^ 9. T. V. Production 

5. Words we use * 10. Status 

6. Job PjLanning ' 11. Writing 

.Evaluation "of t^tie English curriculum centered primarily on the Iowa Tests 

of Basic Skills. The Gates -MacGinitie diagnostic test was also used. 

\ . • . ' ' 

Bibliography/ ^ ' , . f 

, A Student-Centered Language Arts Curriculum Grades K**13 , A Handbook 
for Teiachers >. James Mbffett. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1900 South Batavia 
Ave., Geneva", Illinois*. 
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Teaching the Universe of Discourse . Moffefct. Houghton Mifflin Co, 
Ti^ouble Shooter Units Benner> Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Search for America , Brooka, Holt*s Impact Series. 
Scope Magazine 

A^Good Life — . , ♦ 

American Dream. Ginn ;and Co. * 

Understanding Lang/age • . 

/ 

Vocati-bnal Englisli , Jochen and Shapiro, Globe Book Company, Inc* 
115 Fifth Avenue, New^York, N.'^Y. 
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FOCUS SOCIAL STUDIES 



Pat Hudak Alexander Ramsey H. S. 
Edythe Nackerud r- Frank B. Kellogg H. S. 



Package P-1 



FOCUS SOCIAL STUDIES 

Philosophy ^ 

/' » ' • ^ * ^ - 

Social studies goals are consistent with the goals of the Focus 

program. We believe that, if a student becomes aware of his self-worth, 

0 

that he can also become aWare of his relationship to the society in which 
he. lives as well as the world of which his society is" a part,. Moreover > 
student involvement in the learning process , can lead to enjoyment and 
can become a life-long asset. * * ^ 

In ord^r to implement these relationships we: * 

1. Have expectations set for the individuals 

2. Find materials to fit the s^t;udent 

3. Ilelate the past to the present 

4. Emphasize concepts and ideas rather than straight \ 
factualS^terial • ^ 

5. Encourage rational thinking, generalizations, com- 
parisons, and contrasts, synthesizing. 

# 

Methods Kellogg >Hi8h School 

Ramsey and Kellogg social studies teadhers* classes have utilized 
dif f erent ,ii)"ethods of tieaching for the past tvo years. Mainly, because 
of the difference in teachers' backgrognds and experiences, much more 
individualized instruction was carried on at Ramsey while more group 

<» 

work was done at Kellogg.' Now we seem to be moving toward the center 
with a combination of individual and group work. We have learned that 
teachers must; jdeve lop and use ,those methods that work best for them. 
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It has been my .belief that group work in social studies is important 
for three reasons: . 

' 1. Our social problems are caused by groups rather than individuals, 
and group efforts are needed to solve th^se problems • 

2. So many students are tracked in^other subjects such as math, 
science and Ehiglish that somewhere along the lin^ students \ 
With all abilities should be integrated. J 

3. Potential leaders need to know what their followers are ^Ike/^^*"'' 

/ 

Potential followers need to know what their leaders are like. 

--..^ 

Since I have worked ip, Focus, I have not changed my basic beliefs } 
about group \/ork, but I have become aware that more individualized work ' 
is necegsary. Like any other teacher, through' tKe process of experi- 
mentation and elimination I have found some methods that are successful. 

For reading assignments in class, some students read silently .yhile 
others may be in a small gi^oup where one persptj reads aloud. A five-minute 
break is followed by discussion. Independent wbrlc may be done to gather 
factual material or students may work together. Discussion may 'interrupt 

c 

work whenever a question is posed and interest is indicated. ' 

s , 
X Using literature to interpret history or social problems can add 

interest and vary the routine. T.V. programs and movies^viewed outside 

the classroom can^ provide a^ basis for discussion.' 

Focus students like work sheets or study guides. Thejr receive a » 

certain number of points for completing a work sheet. These are checked, 

with no penalty for wrong answers for discussion enables them to correct 

their wc^rk. They may use the work sheet during a test to provide factual 

information to point out gj^neralizations , comparison/contrast, or synthesis 

An example 'from American History might be a factual study of the rise of 
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industry. Work sheets would .include material on-natural resources 

* • • ,; " ■ ' ' 

Ifeaders', labor, capital, markets , etc. The test might have a question 
suth as "How do your text boolcs represent the growth of an industty?" 
Another method in S,eriior Social Studies which has been successful" 

is^to cross dispiplines^ In .Consumer Education, after a-background of / 

'( ., , * 

the need for becoming* a wise consumer, our. math teacher takes over- the 
,• . ■ . ■ -, ■ 

■ *'< . ' , ■ • •. -' 

class -and woi;|^s oajthe cost of credit, loans, taxes and mbf tgages. 

Soitie- things that don't 'work are: • ' s>-— - . > . . 

1. Long range assignments such as research papers (except for some . 
r— motivated students). V . ... . * 

2. Don t. stiretc^ units to fit your time schedule. Have an alterna- 
tlye plan. * - y » ^ -^^ - . ' . 

3. Silent film strips are .boring.' Movies and film strips with" - 

\ /S .-.^ ' ' 

records or cassettes are fine. 

; . \ • . 

4. Dorf'l: use^one text vary/\he materials. 

5. Don't allow a disruptive student to remain in class. Have a ^ 

^ ' ' ' \ . 

one-to-one conference with him/hfer later in the day. 

' For evaluation I« use the Ipoiht system; Such' things as daily work, 
attitude, preparation, participation and attendance are weighted heavily. 
Tests *are a minor portion of their grades. Points are also given for.-fextra 
credit such as attending movies, viewing T.V. shows- and reporting on them. 
In addition to these, relevant clipping collections, art work and tutoring 
may give students extra points. Points are usually computed weekly so that 
students know how they are doing, 'ihey 'are not in competition with each 
other but each student 'has individual expectations to.be met. 

Other than grades, a class may be Rewarded .for completing a i\nit by 
receiving a free hour or going out for breakfast or lunch/ Individbals 



who complete ^their wrk early may" choose to explore a subject in depth, 
may help other students 'or take a free hqur . 

These are only suggestions, things that have worked for m*. Teachers , 
learn through experience and sharing with others those things that can 
work for them-, 

'Background Alexander Ramsey High School ^ * - * 

Changes in the Ramsey Focus Social Studies cuifriculum have been 'made 
to accommodate • the needs of the students and the instructor., iWorking 
from a position of relative innocence about what students really needed' 
educationally, two"*things were of paramount importance. One^ it was 
felt the curriculum developed must be in response to student needs , and 
two, evaluation techniques had to be found and used to discover those , neeids. 
During the first two years many trial and error procedures were used. 
Generally, • four basic areas of change occurred, all 'in response to formal- 
antd. informal evaluation: ^ , ^ * ^ 

1. •'Classroom mana'gement changed from uns^'tructured to highly 

. structured (as appropriate to the r\eeds of §tudent^) . 
1. There was a change in emphasis from student set expectations / 

ta tffeacher set expectations (wi»th student input). 

r ^ 

* 3. There was a change in emphasis from creative, abstract, open 
'./ended learning afctivitiesi, to con,crete structured activit;ies. 

I ' ■ 

4. There \^as a change from group centered teaching process to 
highly individualized learning. 

Students were encouraged at >ali times to give feedback about materials 
and teaching methods. Formal classrpom evalu/ations were conducted quarterly 
to give each student a chance to evaluate the course, individual conferences 

■ ■ " ■ ~ ■' ■ ''<,■'■ 

provided a^^rich source of feedback. Changes in curriculum were made 
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and* they have impact. Students receive daily a certain nutnbe?: of, points 
for attendance and participation. These determine part of a weekly grade. 
The other part'o£ the weekly ^grade is determined by contract work accom- 
plished. Weekly grades are averaged for the quarter. Every effort is 
made to give students daily information about how they are doing. 

Evaluation of the course^, including materials, methods and structure 
Is also continuous and openly communicated. Students are expected tb 
share their evaluation of the course on a quarter review, and through 
individual conferences. It is important, for* the instructor to seek out 
this evaluation/and act on it/ Particular attention should be paid to 
individual istudent's needs about the relevance of materials, timing of 
assignments ^nd classroom methods and structure. Jf you listen, yoqi. 
will 1 earn about your students' needs and how to adapt your classroom to ^ 
accomplish your goals in a meaningful way. 4 
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